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Letters from the Members . 


Books appealed 
The idea found in the books (on display) 


. at the Conference appealed to us very 
much. . . . I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank the committee in charge of 
the 1950 Conference. We enjoyed ourselves 
very much and I am sure we got many 


ideas by attending —M.L., N.H. 


Most beneficial 


I found the sessions (of the Conference) 
most interesting and informative and en- 
joyed them immensely. It will be most bene- 
ficial to me this year in my work.—RS., 
Conn. 


Very helpful 

I thought the Conference very helpful. I 
am glad I could go and I’m looking for- 
ward to my first year as an Adviser with 
much more equanimity after the interesting 
talks and discussions I heard on Friday and 
Saturday. I am sure all of us felt the As- 
sociation has rendered us a great service. 


—CM,, NJ. 


Valuable experience 


It was for each one of the delegates a 


valuable experience—H.P., N.Y. 


Gratifying 

We were very pleased to receive notice 
that you have awarded our 1950 yearbook a 
Medalist rating, and we are now anxiously 
awaiting the score book. Your rating service 
has helped us a great deal in improving our 
book year to year, and it is very gratifying 


to know that we finally have attained top 


rating. —_G.W., N.C. 


Truly appreciated 


I should like to express our thanks for 
the help and inspiration our six students and 
I received from the Yearbook Conference. 
It was a splendid piece of work and we truly 
appreciated what we received.—A.R., N.]J. 


Help and inspiration 


Please continue our subscription to The 
School Press Review .. . We could not get 
along without it. Our staff reads all the 
articles and from the content we get much 
help and inspiration for our paper.—S.A., 


Ky. 





Tips for the Editor 


“United States Civil Defense”, a 162-page 
booklet issued by the National Security Re- 
sources Board with an introductory word by 
W. Stuart Symington, the Chairman, is a 
complete and thorough plan for organizing 
the civil defense of the country. From an 
outline of the policy and responsibility of 
the civil authorities through every phase of 
civilian life to a hypothetical attack on city 
X, its 27 chapters and four appendices cover 
every possible contingency that an urban 
community must meet in the event of an 
atomic attack by an enemy nation. 

To those who have not had to meet the 
needs of cities great and small through 
which defending and offensive forces have 
passed, its words and suggestions may seem 
somewhat extreme. But to Americans who 
have had to meet these issues face to face, 
the book makes more than sense. One 
simply cannot wait in this day and age for 
disaster to fall upon one’s home before tak- 
ing precautionary and protective steps for 
safeguarding life and property. It is not 
“alarmist” to be prepared; it is good com- 


mon sense. 
Schools fit into the picture for they are 
part and parcel of a community’s life. This 


booklet will provide an overall picture from 


which the segments of individual and insti- 
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THE COVER 


The cover plate on this issue of The Re- 
view appeared originally in the 1950 issue 
of The Shamrock, the yearbook of St. Vin- 
cent High School, Akron, Ohio. It is 
through the courtesy of Sister Mary 
Loretto, O.P., Adviser, that we are privi- 
leged to use it here. 





tutional life may be extracted for special 
consideration. Every school editor should 
have the volume on hand for reference and 
guidance. It may be obtained from the 
U. S. Government Printing Office in 
Washington for 25 cents a copy. 


“The UNESCO Story” is a resource and 
action booklet for organizations and com- 
munities issued by the U. S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO at Washington, D.C. 
Profusely illustrated, this 112-page booklet 
covers every phase of UNESCO activity 
and operation. It is an excellent handy-book 
for the editor’s desk. 


A realistic picture of the nature of the 
Communist threat to America is provided 
by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. in “What 


About Communism?” 


Declaring that “facts remain the best 


antidoe for hysteria,” Dr. Schlesinger, 
Pulitzer Prize-winning author of “The Age 
of Jackson” and Associate Professor of His- 
tory at Harvard University, reminds us 
that Communism “is a movement created by 
men, operated by men, and subject to the 
same frailties and limitations as all other 


man-made movements.” 


Following a brief description of the 
“twists and turns of the Communist line” 
in the United States, a number of factual 
questions are raised such as: How do you 
tell a Communist? Is the Communist Party 
a political party? Are Communists agents 


of a foreign government? 


The author suggests that since “the basic 
appeal of Communism comes from the 
existence of poverty and injustic and from 
the frustration, drabness and insecurity of 
life for many people in our society, we can 
defeat Communism only by removing the 
internal source of its appeal.” 


“What About Communism?” is Pamphlet 
No. 164 in the series of brief, factual, 20- 
cent pamphlets issued by the Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc., a nonprofit, educa- 
tional organization at 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, New York. 
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Importance of Good Photography Stressed at 
Short Course on Yearbook Production 


ACOB DESCHIN, Photography Edi- 
J tor of The New York Times, 

addressed the concluding luncheon of 
the Tenth Annual Short Course on Year- 
book Production at the Hotel McAlpin on 
Saturday, October 14, emphasizing, as it 
was emphasized at the 1949 gathering, the 
importance of good photography to the 
success of the yearbook. 

Photography is an art in which, as in 
other forms of art, tastes vary. In the school 
yearbook there is a definite desire to record 
the happenings of a given period of time 
that they may be recalled in the future 
years as they happened within the experi- 
ences of those who participated in them. 
How this may be accomplished is up to the 
photographer; how well it is done becomes 
evident as soon as the book is published. 

At the meetings throughout the two-day 
Conference, the speakers outlined the ways 
in which the printers, engravers, paper- 
makers, and binders could contribute to the 
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production of books of lasting value. Basic 
to all of this was the necessity for a well- 
informed staff, each member of which was 
assigned to a specific duty according to his 
particular abilities, and all working under- 
standingly with the technicians outside the 
school to produce the best publication that 
time, experience, and money could effect. 


URING the opening session in Mc- 

Millin Academic Theatre, the CSPA 
Director, Joseph M. Murphy; the Chairman 
of the Yearbook Division, DeWitt D. Wise 
of Pratt Institute; William T. Cooke, of 
the Campus Publishing Company of Phila- 
delphia and New York, and Allan S. Lass- 
ner, of the Comet Press of New York, 
outlined the aims and objectives of the Con- 
ference and laid the foundations for the 
subsequent meetings. These were arranged 
in sequence constituting a “short course in 
yearbook production” which took the 432 
delegates from 10 states and the District of 


eed 


Columbia in well-regulated steps from the 
initial planning of the books to their final 
production. 

Supplementary to the meetings was the 
exhibition of 1950 Contest Entries in the 
Rotunda of Low Library and the prize win- 
ning photographs in the 1950 National 
High School 
sponsored by the Eastman Kodak Company. 
The Director of the CSPA had served last 
spring as one of the three judges for the 


Photographic competition 


selection of the winners in the photographic 
competition. 

While it was the intention of the Asso- 
ciation to place on exhibition all of the 1950 
entries, the local express strike made it im- 
possible to secure the return from the Board 
of Judges of more than half of the 824 
entries in the Contest. However, the 400 
books on display presented an acceptable 
cross-section of 1950 books throughout the 
country and gave the visiting delegates 
ample opportunity to study the latest pro- 
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ductions in the field. 


se in the program were 
Charles C. Clegg, Arthur Fleischer 
and Robert A. Greener of the Comet Press 
and John C. Urspring, Jr., of the Campus 
Publishing Company. Jerome Niosi, Adviser 
to The Totem, Sewanhaka High School, 
Floral Park, N.Y., introduced a personal 


element into the Conference by reporting 


in one sectional meeting his findings, after 
a study of the entries, the strong points in 
the 1950 books and, in a later meeting, the 
weak points of the books. 

The special clinics for staff members, and 
another series for Advisers, were well and 
widely attended and brought the “short 
course” to a highly satisfactory conclusion 
with an examination and evaluation of in- 


dividual books. 





Are You Having Trouble With Your 
Type Face? Here’s One Solution 


E WANT to buy some new type 

for our weekly newspaper and 

we don’t know what would best 
suit our purposes, an Adviser wrote to the 
CSPA. A copy of the paper was inclosed. 
This, with the letter, was forwarded to Mr. 
Paul Bennett of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
News in Brooklyn, N.Y. He made a care- 
ful study of the publication and wrote a 
reply to cover the problem. 

As this is a matter in which many of the 
CSPA members would be interested, it is 
reproduced here for their information. 

“Inasmuch as we are frequently consulted 
on problems of newspaper typography, we 
are happy for this opportunity to answer 
your request. 

“While typography can be an extremely 
complex art and science, the current trend 
in modern newspaper designing stresses sim- 
plicity. One of the outgrowths of simplified 
newspaper makeup has been the use of a 
single family of type in headlines. Instead 
of three or four incongruous type families 
competing on a newspaper page, editors now 
find that a single type family, in its several 
weights and point sizes, produces a pleasant 
quality of harmony and uniformity. 


“I have enclosed a specimen newspaper 
page with its headlines set entirely in mem- 
bers of the Bodoni family. Bodoni, a mod- 
ern roman type face which is used in news- 
paper head schedules across the nation, 
offers a variety of weights and sizes with 
which to produce an attractive newspaper. 
In its large, heavy sizes, it command atten- 
tion; its italic version is excellent for feature 
heads, and in all sizes it offers a generous 
letter count. This last is especially true in 
the condensed faces. 


“Tt is my suggestion that you buy Bodoni. 
If your budget is limited, I would say that 
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your minimum requirements would be: 60- 
point Bodoni Bold, for the banner line 
only; 36-point Bodoni Bold, for the main 
headlines; 24-point Bodoni Bold, for the 
regular heads; 24-point Bodoni Italic, for 
feature stories, and so forth; 18-point Bodoni 
Bold, for 
Bodoni, for very short stories and second 


decks. (Bodoni Bold Condensed could be 
substituted nicely in the 24- and 18-point 


smaller items, and 10-point 


sizes, if you so desire.) Of course, this list 
does not limit you. Bodoni is available in 
many more weights and sizes. 

“Since much of the type in your paper is 
hand-set, it will be necessary for you to talk 
to your printer about these recommendations. 
The specimen page that I have enclosed is 
machine-set, but comparable fonts of Bodoni 
can be obtained from the hand-type foundry 
with which your printer deals. 

“In answer to your question about in- 
creasing the size of your page-one heads, I 
will say that if you choose Bodoni Bold or 
Garamond Bold, it will not be advisable to 
use larger type than currently employed. 
What you attribute to lack of size in your 
present heads is really lack of weight in the 
Cloister face used.” 


“Journalism at the Mid-Century,” edited 
by Dean John E. Drewry of the Grady 
School of Journalism at the University of 
Georgia, surveys the press through the sev- 
eral institutes held at the School during the 
1949-50 academic year. 


The Rev. S. Oley Cutler, S.J., formerly 
Chairman of the Catholic Schools Division 
and, more recently, a student of law at 
Georgetown University, suffered a serious 
illness resulting from an operation from 
which he is now slowly recovering. 






First Radio-Television 
Writing Workbook Issued 


The first workbook to be written for stu- 
dents in the special fields of radio and tele- 
vision writing has made its appearance from 
the Iowa State College Press. Ideas from 
an author from Florida, another from Cali- 
fornia and one from Iowa have been com- 
bined in the book, called “A Guide to Radio- 
TV Writing.” 

Senior author is Laurence Campbell, di- 
rector of the school of journalism at Florida 
State University and Book Review editor of 
The School Press Review. Harry E. Heath, 
Jr., assistant professor of journalism at Iowa 
State College, integrated the material which 
includes the contributions of Ray V. John- 
son, news director at station KNBC, San 
Francisco. Work on the book was begun 
when all three were members of the jour- 
nalism department staff at the University of 
Oregon. 

The “Guide to Radio-TV Writing” is de- 
scribed by the authors as a workbook-syl- 
labus for teachers, students and professional 
workers interested in the activities of news, 
specialized information, continuity writing 


and surveys. 


Arsenal Cannon Takes On 
‘New Look’ As Newspaper 


After many years as a newsmagazine, the 
Arsenal Cannon has bowed to rising costs 
and shifted to a four-page, five-column 
It was not without considerable 
misgiving that the Adviser, Miss Ellen Sen- 


newspaper. 


genberger, made the change for the maga- 
zine seemed to be a fixture and the method 
of production had become an established 
routine. 

“We find that the change is arousing a 
great deal more interest in the paper,” she 
writes, “but it has meant much extra work. 
We have a different layout problem; we 
have had to revise our style sheet, make a 
new headline chart and learn to write more 
briefly. 


us all.” 


It is a challenge that is good for 
Through the semester, the staf 
will experiment with headlines and layouts 
until a final pattern has been decided upon. 

To open the annual subscription drive, 
the staff staged an all-school assembly which 
attracted favorable attention from both 
Not the least of the 
gain effected by the change is the assign- 


teachers and pupils. 


ment by the school board of a full-time sec- 
retary to the Adviser. 
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Preparing the Offset Copy 


By FLORENCE M. LAUBSCHER 


ANY schools have been feeling the 
rising cost of printing and engrav- 
ing. Each year printing bills go 

higher. 

To meet this problem, the school decided 
to publish our magazine by the offset 
process. 

We are most fortunate in having a well- 
equipped Graphic Arts department in the 
Williamsport Technical which 
serves high school students who are enrolled 


Institute, 


in the Industrial Department. There are 
many commercial concerns which do offset 
process at a reasonable sum if no school 
plant is available. 

Another reason for the change was the 
fact that we may have more freedom in 
make-up. Our commercial printer did not 
allow many changes in make-up; neither 
did he like too much variety in any issue. 
If we did manage variety, we paid an ex- 
travagant price for it. Likewise if we wanted 
half-tones for camera shots, cross word 
puzzles, and similar features, we paid a 
prohibitive sum. Mounting our linoleum 
cuts was an additional expense. Now, by the 
offset or photographic process, we may use 
any art medium we desire at very little addi- 
tional cost. 


N ORDER to do the best job by the 

offset process, one must have three or 
four expert typists and several good ma- 
chines. The ordinary cotton ribbon is of no 
value. A good quality nylon or carbon rib- 
bon should be used. We use both elite and 
pica style letters. Two typists should never 
work on a page or on facing pages for no 
two have exactly the same touch. The 
camera quickly picks up all inconsistancies. 
If one letter is faint, or if another is too 
heavy, or if one line is such a strength and 
another is not quite so heavy, the sensitive 
camera faithfully records it on the finished 
page. Keeping the margins straight is very 
important but sometimes difficult for these 
young typists. 

Usually the author or a junior or sopho- 
more typist types an ordinary copy. Then 
the expert typist puts it in column form. 
She uses diagonal strokes for all extra 
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Adviser, Cherry and White 
Williamsport, Pa., High School 





In these days of mounting costs, 
many publications are turning to the 
offset process for relief. The Cherry 
and White, with a long history of suc- 
cessful work behind it, made the 
change, increased the scope of its cov- 
erage and enlarged upon the numbers 
engaged in its production. 

While this refers to a magazine, 
newspapers and yearbooks are finding 
this process an excellent medium for 
carrying out their objectives and reduc- 
ing their expenses to sums within the 
ability of a student group to handle. 

This paper was the basis of a talk by 
Miss Laubscher before a recent CSPA 
Convention and it is given here as a 
suggestion—and solution—for settling a 
problem that is taking up much time 
and thought in many schools. 





spaces and an x when not enough space. 
Then it goes to the copyreaders. After they 
have finished, they give it back to the head 
typist who spreads the material, uses up all 
the extra spaces or crowds a bit if neces- 
sary. By counting the strokes she can tell 
the number of extra spaces in each line. She 
must be a perfect typist in every respect. 

The disadvantage in the offset process is 
that one receives no proofs. The magazine 
that you visualize in the dummy is exactly 
the magazine you receive. If a school is 
fortunate, it may have an I. B. M. type- 
writer which automatically spaces and lines 
up the column. Our commercial department 
does not possess one but the Technical In- 
stitute has a few. They are used largely for 
columnar work and important business 
correspondence. 


We typed our copy on a 10 x 13 sheet in 
two columns observing a 2-inch top margin 
for headlines, bylines, and synopses. At the 
bottom we allowed on the left hand 114 
inches and on the right, 1 inch. Copy was 
reduced to about 80 per cent of the original, 
leaving us an 8 x 11 page. This enables us 
to get more on each page. On pages where 
we had boxes or small cuts, the typing and 


spacing was a tedious problem fof in the 
offset process the camera records the or- 
iginal typed sheet. 


" Sp manent the headlines proved to 
be fascinating and it became a game 
for the staff. We have trays of cardboard 
letters of several type faces. If we decide to 
do the title “The Easter Flower” in 32 pt. 
Keynote we pull off capital “T”, small “h”, 
then “e”, place them in a wire holder much 
as the primary child uses when he plays 
with his letters and beads. We decide on 
the proper spacing; paste the letters on a 
copy sheet exactly as desired, not forgetting 
that the camera records our final product. 
When making up a snapshot page, paste 
carefully with good quality rubber cement 
and line the edges with white India ink to 
give a finished look. When photographs 
are used with the typed copy, cut a piece 
of black construction paper the exact size 
of the finished picture and paste it on the 
copy. The negative can then be run off 
separately. It can also be enlarged or de- 
creased to wanted size. 

After the plates are made, the copy is 
run off, the sheets are allowed to dry and 
finally they are ready for binding. Both the 
technical and regular staffs help in the 
final assembling. 


Because artists, 


typists, copyreaders, 
writers, photographers, printers, make-up 
editors, and their sophomore assistants have 
all planned and executed these pages, we 
have a 32-page magazine, four or six times 
a year which they are proud to exhibit and 
circulate. Each feels that if it had not been 
for his contribution large or small, it would 
not be a success. This, we believe, accounts 


for its popularity in the school. 


“Lithoprinting Your School Yearbook” 
is the title of a new and complete text on 
the subject issued for its present and pros- 
pective customers by Edwards Brothers, Inc., 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan. It is this com- 
pany that is printing the new Advisers As- 
sociation Bulletin. 
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DO YOU GET YOUR MAIL? 


We have become so accustomed to the excellent work that is being 
done by the United States Post Office that it has become a matter 
of regret and concern that so much of our mail goes astray. One 
dislikes to find so many flaws in such a staunch and stable institution. 

We follow the rules, we place our return address on the en- 
velopes, we guarantee to pay for all undeliverable mail, we wrap our 
large mailings in tight and convenient packages properly labeled, 
and we place our trust in the responsible officials. 

But when some of our people never receive what is sent to them, 
when it completely disappears without a trace, and defies tracing, 
when, for example, it takes 41 days to travel from New York City 
to Atlantic City and arrives two days after a Conference has been 
held that it was supposed to advertise, our traditional faith is a 





bit shattered. 

However, we shall try again. There’s no other way to reach 
the membership or those who should be told about our Contests and 
Conventions. On or about December 1, we shall mail the Contest 
Announcement and Entry Form. On or about January 5, we shall 
mail the Convention Announcement and Registration Form. Please 
watch for them and if they don’t come within a reasonable time, 
let us know and we’ll send another arrow your way. Perhaps the 
second one may hit the right person! 
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YEARBOOK STYLES 


One of the most significant facts to be noted about the yearbooks 
that cross our desks in the annual Contests sponsored by this Asso- 
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ciation is the continuous desire on the part of the Advisers and edi- 
tors to seek and follow the best practices in printing, layout and 
bookmaking. Over the years this effort has resulted in substantial 
steps in the right direction and a general raising of the level of 
excellence that is highly commendable. 

At times, a wee, small voice will be raised that some books are 
too conservative and that others are a bit radical in their make-up. 
Between the two runs a broad avenue occupied by the vast ma- 
jority and within which there can be variation without the charge 
of wide departure from the normal procedure. Sometimes it is felt 
that books from one part of the country differ from those in an- 
other. As far as we can determine, the difference lies in the scenic 
backgrounds of the areas in which the photographs are taken and 
in the sports and costumes of those whose pictures appear in the 
books. 

Generally speaking, it makes little difference in basic principles 
whether a book is produced in Hawaii or Alaska, in New England 
or the Southwest, in Puerto Rico or in a dependent’s school over- 
seas. Certainly, book and magazine publishers in the professional 
field make no attempt to design or run off their publications with 
reference to sections or climate. A good design, a good picture, a 
good piece of writing or a nice piece of printing will stand up any- 
where. And it is the same with yearbooks. 

Whenever one is in doubt, he should do the right and proper 
thing and people everywhere will know and understand and judge 
him and his work accordingly. 
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THE BURDEN GROWS 


A recent letter from an Adviser of long experience and with a 
series of commendable publications to her credit, portrays a situation 
that is all too common in our schools: 

“Our school schedule is so set up that extra-curricula activities 
are virtually impossible. There is no home room period, no audi- 
torium period, and no club period. Each teacher has a minimum of 
five classes daily and each class averages thirty-five pupils. Being 
a school man yourself, no more need be said. 

“There are occasional auditorium programs but they come during 
regular teaching periods. Occasionally, a class period is sacrificed 
for home room activities. The crowded conditions of our schools 
have made this necessary. 

“Classes are being held in every available space. In the high 
school, as many as five classes are being held at the same time during 
every period in the auditorium. In deploring the situation I do not 
wish to blame our school administrators. 

“With world conditions becoming more complicated, our economy 
is greatly involved. Many activities are apt to be curtailed because 
ot priorities. The most that we, as teachers, can do is to keep alive 
that spark of interest so that the loss will not be complete. Changing 
economic conditions increase the difficulty of good teaching and, the 
more, good teaching becomes necessary since the young people come 
this way but once.” 

That an Adviser can even think of carrying on under these ham- 
pering difficulties is commendable; that an Adviser will carry on de- 
spite them because “young people come this way but once,” raises 
our estimate of not one, but all teachers. 

In the face of all our difficulties let us remember this teacher 
and, also, the proverb of the Arab who complained because he had 
no shoes until he saw a man without feet. 
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The NORTH CAROLINA PRESS IN- 
STITUTE held its ninth annual conference 
at the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, on October 6-7, with Professor Walter 
Spearman of the School of Journalism in 
charge. Approximately 150 editors and Ad- 
visers were present. 

The opening meeting was called to order 
by Nancy McQuage of Wadesboro, vice- 
president of the Institute. Dean Oscar J. 
Coffin of the School of Journalism and Dick 
Jenerette, Editor of the Daily Tar Heel, 
welcomed the delegates to the University 
and John Barry, Editor of the Durham Sun 
delivered the principal address. Joseph M. 
Murphy, Director of the Columbia Scholas- 
tic Press Association, spoke at the evening 
meeting. Saturday, October 7, was devoted 
to discussion groups and addresses in which 
both Advisers, newspaper men and women 
from the leading North Carolina dailies, 
and professional yearbook publishers took 
part. 

In the evening, a banquet was held in the 
Carolina Inn with John P. McKnight, For- 
eign Correspondent of the Associated Press 
speaking on “Press Association Work” and 
William Meade Prince, author and illus- 
trator, talking on “The Southern Part of 
Heaven.” At this meeting, the new officers, 
who had been elected at the close of the 
afternoon session, were introduced by Prof. 
Spearman. The evening closed with a floor 
show and dancing at the Inn. 








PENNSYLVANIA’S Inter - County 
Press Association, comprising Lehigh, Berks, 
Carbon, Northampton, Schuylkill and Mon- 
roe Counties, will not hold its scheduled 
fall meeting because the State Convention 
will be held in its area. 


IDAHO’S High School Press Associa- 
tion held its Fourth Annual Journalism 
Conference at the University of Idaho at 
Moscow on June 29-30. 


The MAR YLAND SCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ADVISERS ASSOCIATION will 
sponsor a display of junior and senior high 
school and junior college publications dur- 
ing the 83rd annual convention of the 
Maryland State Teachers Association, No- 
vember 2-4, in the Fifth Regiment Armory 
in Baltimore, under the direction of James 
C. Leonhart, President. 
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With the Press Associations 


Over 700 delegates and advisers, repre- 
157 high 
turned out for the annual Illinois State 


senting school _ publications, 
High School Press association convention, 
October 13-14, at the University of Illinois 
in Urbana. 

The convention, sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois School of Journalism and 
Communications, was for the benefit of 
high school yearbook and newspaper staffs. 

Meeting in general session, the delegates 
were addressed by Quincy Howe, visiting 
associate professor of journalism, former 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly and CBS 
news analyst, who discussed The World To- 
day, and Thomas E. Benner, who was in 
Korea when the war broke out, and who 
talked about his experiences in Korea il- 
lustrated with pictures he had taken. 

The INTERSCHOLASTIC LEAGUE 
PRESS CONFERENCE, comprising 
schools in the State of Texas, has organ- 
ized two state conferences and seven regional 
conference workshops under its Director of 
Journalism, Bluford B. Hestir. Workshops 
were held at Houston on October 28, and 
Lubbock on the same day. Other workshops 
will be held at Kilgore on November 18, at 
Abilene on December 2, two on January 20, 
at Georgetown and Kingsville, and at 
Odessa on January 27. The state confer- 
ences are listed under “Coming Events” in 
this issue of The Review. The League’s 
headquarters is at the University of Texas. 


“The importance of learning to make log- 
ical decisions was emphasized by Mrs. Fan- 
nie D. Moore, Chandler News Publicist 
columnist, in a talk at the OKLAHOMA 
INTERSCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCI- 
ATION conference at the University of 
Oklahoma on October 20”, according to 
Sooner State Press. She “advised students 
to use faith, hope and love in newspaper 
work. She said they must learn to love 
people, love their jobs and co-operate with 
others, as well as to accept constructive 
criticism.” 

Other speakers were H. H. Herbert, 
University of Oklahoma journalism profes- 
sor, who founded OIPA in 1916, who gave 
the address of welcome to the 600 dele- 
gates; Townsend Godsey, freelance pho- 


(Continued on Page 16) 


& oming Events 


November (No date given)—Meeting, 
San Joaquin Valley Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, Fresno State College, Fresno, 
California. 

1 December—Meeting, Executive Com- 
mittee, Southeastern Interscholastic Society 
of Journalism, Senior High School, Orlando, 
Florida. 

2 December (Probable) —Western New 
York Interscholastic Press Association, place 
undecided. 

2 December (Subject to approval of state 
high school association)—Meeting, Inter- 
mountain Journalism Conference, Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah. 

6 December (Tentative) —Meeting, Nas- 
sua School Press Association, at either 
Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y., or 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. 
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12 January—“Collegian” Press Conven- 
tion for Junior High Schools, Baltimore 
City College, Baltimore, Md. 

13 January — Philadelphia Conference, 
CSPA Advisers Association, Philadelphia 
Public School Press Association, Pennsyl- 
vania School Press Association, Drexel 
Institute. 

8-10 March—Twenty-seventh Annual 
Convention, Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 

16 March—Virginia High School League, 
Legislative Council Meeting, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

March (Late or early April) —Annual 
Meeting, Kentucky High School Press As- 
sociation, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

April (No date given) —Annual Conven- 
tion, South Carolina Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, Newberry, South Carolina. 

7 April—Annual Convention, Maryland 
Scholastic Press Association, University of 
Maryland, College Park. 

21 April—Annual Meeting, Northeast- 
ern Ohio Scholastic Press Association, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio. 

April (No date given) —Annual meeting, 
Southeastern Interscholastic Society of 
Journalism, Gainesville, Florida. 


April (No date given) —Northern Michi- 
gan Regional Press Association, Central 
Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant. 


3-5 May—Interscholastic League Press 


(Continued on Page 16) 





Poetry of the Month... 


The poems reprinted here are but a fraction of the splendid se- 
lection made by Sister Mary Carmel, Adviser to the Vincentian, 
the literary magazine of the Vincentian Institute at Albany, New 
York. It is regretted that space has limited the presentation of the 





current selection. 


BARREN TREE 
Fantastic tree against the skies, 
Bare relic torn by stormy years, 
Black twisted arms that reach to rise, 
Toward heaven’s sunshine or its tears; 
On wind-blown cliff its roots like claws 
Clutch deep in rocks no wind can toss. 


What lovers sat beneath thy shade 

In green days past when life was young? 
What sweet birds sang thy serenade, 

When soft their brood wind-swayed was sung 
To sleep ’midst fruits turned sweet to gold? 
Alas! those days will be untold! 


Ateneo Quarterly 
College of Arts and Sciences 
Ateneo, Manila, P. 1. 


HATE 


The snake bite is poisonous, 

But the bite of hate is more: 

It twists the mind 

And chills the blood; 

Yet, the hollow-hearted live 

To torture the innocent with hate. 


JEALOUSY 


A green menace 


Behind every door— 


ANGER 
A red devil 
In the corner of your heart 
Makes his bold appearance. 


Jeffersonian 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


QUERY 
O, Earth cling to me! 
Clutch me to your bosom 
Hold me fast! 


Unknown, unknowing as a moth’s cocoon 
That folds in growing wings, 
By what bright magic is such wonder born? 


How deeply must the chrysalis be torn 
Before the moth can fly? 

Good Earth, must I 

Die before I have flown 

On wings grown strong within me? 


Olney High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE WORLD 


GOD’S GIFT TO— 






O royal blue blanket overhead, 
O silken clouds enthroned on high, 





Oh, tell me please who put you there, 
The world to beautify? 







O Spacious forests where children play, 






O lilies by a stream, 
Oh, tell me please who put you there 






And made the grass so green? 






O God above, Who madeth me, 
My reason tells me, too, 


That the sky, the grass, and all around 
Were made, my God, by You. 












Harvest 
St. Vincent Academy 
Newark, N. J. 







He’s stuckup! 







He’s conceited! 
All the girls he treats 
Just like doting little drips. 






He’s nervy! 


He’s a show-off! 


Can’t you see the way he blows off 



























As a dozen hearts he trips? 








He’s just the kind of male that you 

Would love to run a car into. 

He sees you through all-knowing eyes. 

How could you e’er suspect the lie they tell? 


He dances like a swinging chair. 
His mind is hardly “in the air.” 
He knows he’s cute: his wavy hair 
Looks swell. 


What if he has a handsome face, 

And walks with sweeping style and grace, 
Is known at each “important” place, 

The fellows imitate his pace? 


He thinks that he’s God’s gift to girls— 
That he’s a treat for skirts and curls! 
I'll show him! I won’t even sigh, 

As my heart jumps when he strolls by. 


I hate the darling’s every move, 

Though others think he’s “in the groove.” 

God’s gift to girls! But can’t you see? 

I wish he were God’s gift to me! 
Vincentian 


Vincentian Institute 


Albany, N. Y 
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Elementary School Yearbooks 


For School-Community Relations 


By HAROLD HAINFELD 
Roosevelt School, Union City, N. J. 


HAT a grand library in our 
school, we never had one like 


ee 


that when I was in school,” was 
the comment of one of the members of our 
P.T-A after seeing her child’s elementary 
school yearbook. Many elementary school 
administrators have not considered year- 
books for the 8th grade graduates and have 
let them purchase autograph books. These 
are usually filled with other students’ sig- 
natures and often with silly and non-mean- 
ingful quotes. Yearbooks can have places 
for autographs of fellow students and fac- 
ulty and greatly aid in the school-public re- 
lations program by letting the tax-paying 
public know what the schools are doing. 
They can be an added media for the impor- 
tant, but frequently overlooked job of public 
relations. 

The high school athletic program usually 
receives plenty of space in the local sports 
pages. How much attention is given to the 
the 


school where the high school athlete re- 


intramural program in elementary 
ceives his fundamental sports training? Pic- 
tures in the elementary school yearbook will 
bring out this phase of the school’s physical 
education program. 

Parents are more or less familiar with the 
subject matter or curriculum by the report 
card, but other phases of the school. pro- 
gram and methods used can be brought to 
their attention in the activity section of the 
yearbook. The library staff picture can be 
taken in the library and with appropriate 
write-up, present this activity to the parents. 
Newer methods and materials of instruction 
can be shown with a picture of the student 
audio-visual squad with the projectors, re- 
cording devices and radios that are utilized 
in our schools today. In a similar manner 
parts of the music, art, both fine and in- 
dustrial, and home economics programs can 
be pictured in the elementary school annual. 

Service activities of the school to the com- 
munity can be shown with pictures of the 
Junior Red Cross activities and the school 
safety patrol. 


LEMENTARY school 
may be fearful that a yearbook might 


administrators 
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get out-of-bounds financially and go into 
terrific costs; involving fund campaigns and 
advertising to pay for a student publication. 
Our experience shows that a 35-page photo- 
offset annual costs $125, and a cost of $1.25 
per student. Compared to the cost of auto- 
graph books which cost from $2 to $3, the 
yearbook is an actual saving to the student. 
He also has pictures of his classmates and 
the various school activities. No advertising 
was used in our annual. 

Teachers in the elementary school are cer- 
tified to teach all subjects in grades 3 
through 8. Any teacher with the interest 
can be the adviser. Teachers’ colleges should 
inaugurate a course for school newspapers 
and annuals, eliminating the English course 
on Chaucer and other early English writers 
that have no practical value to the elemen- 
tary teacher, but must take, as part of the 
twelve points of required English in the 
teacher training program, for “cultural 
values.” 

From the school staff point of view, the 
annual serves as an excellent school public 
relations media to bring to the parents many 
phases of school life with which many were 
not very familiar. 


“The Faculty and the School Newspaper,” 
by Ruth Lee of the George Peabody College 
for Teachers, in the September, 1950, School 
Activities, and “Student Publications Should 
Be Fun” by Benjamin W. Allnut of the 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School, in the 
October issue of the same magazine, make 
interesting reading for the Advisers and 
staffs of student publications. 


Joseph M. Murphy, Director of the 
CSPA, has accepted the invitation of the 
the 


Council of Teachers of English, to become 


Executive Committee of National 
a member of the Committee on Student 
Publications of which Mr. Gunnar Horn 
of the Benson High School, Omaha, 


Nebraska, is chairman. 


Christmas Seals---1950 





For the sake of your children, 
buy and use Christmas Seals. 

Thanks to Seals, children today 
have a far greater chance of es- 
caping TB than you did. 

To give them a still better 
chance, send your contribution 
today, please. 





Because of the im- 
portance of the 
above message this 
space has been 
contributed by 


Featured above is one of the many plates 
available at the headquarters of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y., for reproduction 
in student publications. They are designed 
to illustrate the nation-wide project of the 
NTA—the sale of Christmas Seals—in sup- 
port of the great work of this organization. 


As usual, there is a writing contest for 
the best articles appearing in student publi- 
cations covering this work. At the annual 
CSPA Contest in March of each year, the 
prize winners are announced. Information 
may be obtained from NTA headquarters 
in each state. The contest is administered 
through each state headquarters. 

For the benefit of the advertising and 
business managers, these plates, such as the 
one illustrated above, come in various sizes 
and styles. There is a place where the name 
of a sponsor may be inserted. There must 
be some one of your advertisers who would 
like to make his contribution to the NTA 
sale and the paper by sponsoring such an 
ad. Why not try it out? 


Editorials . . . Choice of the Month 


UN Town Meeting of the World 


Even if The United Nations hasn’t been completely successful in bringing about 
world solitude thus far, it has done one thing that can be considered a major accom- 
plishment. At least, if nothing else, the UN has furnished a meeting house, a sort 
of democratic town meeting of the world. It would almost remind one of the old New 
England gathering in which everyone and anyone was considered an_ all-important 
constituent of the whole. 

Today, however, the delegates step out of government-bought limousines and the 
New England fields seem a long way off. But essentially the set-up is the same, and 
unfortunately there are those today even as then who insist on more than their share, 
and who therefore make an almost perfect set-up miserable for everyone. 

It will be a true test of the delegation to overcome this handicap. If it succeeds, 
world peace is ours . . . if it fails, perhaps the town meeting will have written its final 
chapter in world history. Such is the fork in the road we are now facing. 

But let’s not become too pessimistic about the future. It is true that this is a time 
of crisis, but somehow it seems that with the support of an interested, unbiased public 
the UN cannot fail. After all, let us remember that The United Nations has done 
some material good in settling minor world discords, and it’s doing a great deal every 
day, for it serves as a clearing house; a sort of physchiatric treatment for relieving 





pent-up emotions and opinions. 


Therefore, we must remember that while all of us can’t be delegates to the UN, 
we can and should be backers of the UN. If America fails, how can we expect the 


world to succeed? This is one team that needs international support and a champion 


cheering section if it expects to win. There can be no second chance if we fail them. 


The Arthur Hill News 
Arthur Hill High School 
Saginaw, Michigan 
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IT WAS 9:15 OVER HIROSHIMA ... 


One-tenth of a millionth of a second ago 
the city stood out under the clear morning 
sky. Then it disappeared in a cloud of 
churning fire. 

To Japan this day meant disaster. To 
American soldiers—a step nearer home. To 
the world . . .? 

Next came Nagasaki. Two cities leveled 
to the earth in a swirl of rubbish were mute 
testimony that America’s weapons of war 
were supreme. 

When President Truman 
startling news of the bombings, people held 
their breath at the implications. But Amer- 
ican scientists immediately started listing all 
the benefits atomic power could bring to 


released the 


man. Harnessed, atomic energy would pro- 
duce sweeping changes. The liberation of 
atomic power that can be controlled for in- 
dustry is simpler than making bombs. With 
this power the United States could build 
a more advanced civilization than was ever 
dreamed of. 

Now four years after Hiroshima and Na- 
gasaki, we pause to look again at the bomb 
which was to be so useful. The result has 
been fear, worry, hate. 


Eight 


What was once America’s secret is now 
known to many. Russia has the atomic bomb 
—other countries are working toward its de- 
velopment. Destruction of the human race 
lies at our finger tips. 

Build? Or destroy? 

... It is 9:15 over the world. 


The Easterner 
Eastern High School 
Washington, D.C. 


tT Tt g¥ 
WAR—WHO WANTS IT? 

Has it ever happened to you? You're 
making plans for the cost of board and tui- 
tion at college. The career you have always 
dreamed of is just ahead of you. 

Having a few moments to spare before 
dinner, you turn to the evening paper. 

Suddenly glaring headlines shatter your 
complacent peace of mind. “Russia’s Prog- 
ress on Atom Bomb Not Definitely Known.” 
“Strong U. S. Air Force Necessary to Win 
Next War.” The next war! Labor troubles 
fill half of the front page; the other half is 
devoted to the atom bomb, lack of unity at 
the United Nations, national defense, and 
possibility of war. Your warm serenity is 
gone—insecurity chills you. The next war! 
What’s the use? Why plan for college, 








Through the courtesy of Miss Rebecca J. 
Estey, Adviser to the Hilltop Star, Senior 
High School, Passaic, N. J., this selection 
of editorials on “World Problems” was 
made for The Review. These would stand 
up well beside some of the best on the same 
topic in the professional press of the day. 





why even dream of a career? How long 
will it be before your country is forced into 
a fatal conflict? 

Let’s take a calm look around. Who wants 
war? The average American with a home, 
family, television set, and dog certainly 
doesn’t want war. He enjoys living. The 
Russian laborer, although his lot is much 
poorer than that of the American, is not 
eager to leave his family for a battlefield, 
Yet both men fear war, discuss war, and 
think of war as inevitable. These men are 
prepared for, almost resigned to the fact that 
they must destroy each other, themselves, 
and possibly civilization in an atomic con- 
flict. Why? 


The Hilltop Star 
Passaic Senior High School 
Passaic, New Jersey 


ye 
TOO MUCH COVERAGE DEVOTED 
TO SIN 


Through the medium of newspapers and 
magazines the increasing lack of morality 
among persons in the social limelight at- 
tracts the attention of the public throughout 
the country and often the entire world. Jour- 
nalists recognize in the scandalous conduct 
of prominent people the opportunity of 
doubling the circulation of their publications 
by devoting much space to the subject. To 
gain popularity they resort to the practice of 
promulgating sensational news. 

Such editors and publishers fail to realize 
the responsibility which their profession con- 
fers upon them. As public servants, they 
have the specific duty of presenting to their 
readers informative, unbiased material. Since 
the newspaper is to thousands the principal 
source of their knowledge of world affairs 
and current problems, it must remain a re- 
liable instructor. 

Just as guilty, then, as the actual persons 
involved are those who use the press as a 
means of spreading scandal. Less publicity 
would undoubtedly be a step toward con- 
troll the rising immorality of the present 
day. 

The Blue Banner 


Vincentian Institute 


Albany, New York 
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The March of Books 


(Continued from the October Review) 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Director, School of Journalism, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


ENGLISH FUNDAMENTALS. By 
Don W. Emery and John M. Kierzek. New 
York: Macmillan. 240 pp. $1.60. 


English Fundamentals, first published in 
1933, has been overhauled thoroughly. It 
stresses drill, correlating it with composition. 
Its time-saving de- 
vices, diagnostic 
tests, use of dia- 
gram forms, and 
other excellent fea- 
tures make it useful 


both in high school 


and lower division 





7 college courses. 
Laurence R. Campbell SATURDAY 
EVENING POST STORIES 1949. New 
York: Random House. 314 pp. 


Each year the Saturday Evening Post re- 
ceives thousands of short stories. It buys two 
hundred or so of them and publishes them. 
Then it selects from these about twenty for 
its annual book. This year’s collection pro- 
vides for different tastes in reading. It may 
be read for entertainment or—by the would- 
be short story writer—for instruction. 

THE WAY TO VOCABULARY 
POWER AND CULTURE. By Wilfred 
Funk. New York: Wilfred Funk. 472 pp. 
$3.95. 

WORD ORIGINS AND THEIR RO- 
MANTIC STORIES. By Wilfred Funk. 
New York: Wilfred Funk. 432 pp. $3.95. 

Words are a challenge whether you are 
on the receiving or giving end. Hence, these 
two illuminating books carry an especial ap- 
peal for the writer—amateur or professional. 
The first—through study and self-testing— 
should help the writer build his word power. 
The second—stressing the history of words 
—should achieve the same purpose. Both 
should be useful in the staff library. 

THE WRITER AND PSYCHO. 
ANALYSIS. By Edmund Bergler. New 
York: Doubleday. 265 pp. $3.50. 

Edmund Bergler views writing through a 
“psychiatric-psychoanalytic microscope.” His 
qualifications? His clinical experience with 
more than thirty writers, he believes, pro- 
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vides him with substantial evidence. 

His conclusion? Writers are neurotic. 
Why? That’s not so easy to say unless the 
reader brushes up on his knowledge of psy- 
chiatric terms. Yet, if he is patient, he may 
realize that writers write because of inner 
conflicts and that—like their readers—none 
of them is normal. 

WHAT IS LITERATURE? By Jean- 
Paul Sarte. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary. 306 pp. $4.75. 

Jean-Paul Sarte, author of Extentialism, 
deals with four major topics in What Is Lit- 
erature? He asks three questions: what is 
writing? why write? for whom does one 
write? and then discusses the situation of 
the writer in 1947, 

“Writing is a certain way of wanting 


freedom,” 


says Sarte. “The art of prose is 
bound up with the only regime in which 
prose has meaning, democracy.” For, after 
all, in any other way of life there is no 
stop and go in communication; it becomes a 
one-way street. 

THE OLD OREGON COUNTRY. 
By Oscar Osburn Winther. Stanford: Stan- 
ford University. 348 pp. $7.50. 

Intrepid men discovered the Oregon 
country long ago. They were dauntless men 
who dared to go where white men had not 
gone before. And beyond old frontiers, 
they found adventure—and they built a 
new empire within our republic. 

The Old Oregon Country tells about 
these fearless pioneers. It tells also about 
frontier trade, transportation, and travel, 
noting how the early settlers developed the 
fur trade, discovered minerals, developed 
agriculture. 


The Northwest can be discovered more 
easily today. Oscar Osburn Winther, re- 
nowned historian of the West, provides an 
adventure in reading. It is a substantial ad- 
venture, too, for the book is rich in original 
research. 

THE PEOPLE, POLITICS, AND 
THE POLITICIANS. By A. N. Christen- 
sen and Evron M. Kirkpatrick. New York: 
Holt. 1042 pp. 

First published in 1941, this “anthology 


of American politics in action” has been 
improved. It is a comprehensive and mas- 
sive textbook of thirty-five chapters and 
one hundred twenty articles. It deals not 
only with the politician before he is elected, 
but also with his diverse opportunities once 
he assumes public office. 

THE IRREVERENT MR. MENCKEN. 
By Edgard Kemler. Boston: Little,. Brown. 
317 pp. $3.50. 

Sound and fury characterized much of H. 
L. Mencken’s journalistic and critical writ- 
ing. He was an enemy of sacred cows. This 
was evident in his work for the Baltimore 
Sun, Smart Set, and American Mercury. 

The explosive Mr. Mencken, of course, is 
known widely for his Dictionary of Quota- 
tions and The American Language. Yet 
few critics of the American scene has wide 
am influence at the height of career. Kem- 
ler in a candid and readable biography por- 
trays a clear picture of the notable iconoclast. 
SURVEYS, POLLS AND SAMPLES. 
By Mildred B. Parten. New York: Harper. 
624 pp. $6. 

Surveys, Polls and Samples is a literary 
enterprise of almost monumental propor- 
tions. Certainly it surpasses any other works 
in the same field. It is both comprehensible 
and comprehensive. 

Dr. Parten has had more than twenty 
years’ experience in conducting surveys, both 
for the government and institutions. Here 
she outlines the purposes, limitations, organ- 
izations, and methods of various surveys. 

She discusses sampling, questionnaires, in- 
terviews, and deals at lehgth not only with 
the collection and collation of data but also 
with its use and interpretations. It is not a 
book for the average high school student, but 
it is an excellent reference for the person 
who really wants to know about communi- 
cations research. 


Mrs. Stella G. Dakin, a recipient of the 
Gold Key of the Association in 1948 for 
her long service as a member of the Board 
of Judges for Yearbooks, was forced to 
resign her position as Dean of the State 
Teachers College at Farmington, Maine, in 
June because of the recurrence of an ail- 
ment which an operation in March had 
failed to correct. 


Miss Dorothy Quigley, Adviser to The 
Shingle, the Yearbook of Ballard High 
School, Seattle, Washington, spent her 
summer holiday in Hawaii. 


Nine 





Features of the Month. . . 


Representative of three popular feature 
forms, the following are submitted by the 
staff of the Eastside Criterion, Eastside 
High School, Paterson, New Jersey, under 
the direction of Mrs. Isabella M. Presbrey, 
adviser. 

The article, the letter to the editor and 
the student opinion column were chosen on 
the basis of school interest, stimulation of 
vigorous discussion and universal appeal. 
Since it is always difficult to know the cer- 
tain effect material has on the readers of 
other schools, it was thought valuable to 
include from the Eastside Criterion a fea- 
ture whose immediate success and influence 
were felt here. 


LOCKER FADS PROVE ODD 


It has long been an accepted fact that 
the lockers in Trenton High are the homes 
of almost anything and that perhaps about 
one per cent of the these student dwellings 
These 


contain the usual articles, such as books, 


maintain some semblance of order. 


pencils, notebooks and coats; but upon in- 
vestigation the other 99 per cent are found 
to be modern-day museums. 


Upon seeing an excited group gathered 
around a locker one might conclude a mouse 
trap had fulfilled its purpose and the lunch- 
eating captive was being disposed of in the 
nearest waste basket. 


No matter how rushed a T.H.S. student 
is he cannot but observe the variety of pic- 
tures which decorate the locker interiors. 
These vary among Varga girls, athletic he- 
roes, movie stars and pictures of “the 
gang.” 

A locker to a girl is a means of estab- 
lishing a miniature beauty parlor where she 
can store “necessities” such as cold cream, 
powder and a supply of bobby pins and lip- 
sticks. Another iteam that is in constant 
use is the mirror which is usually found to 
be in quite a battered and worn condition. 

Adorning boys’ lockers are souvenirs from 
past athletic events such as splinters of goal 
posts and autographed baseballs. It is also 
not out of the ordinary to notice signs which 
may read “Caution,” “No Smoking,” “No 
Trespassing” “Quiet,” or “Please Do Not 
Disturb.” 


Perhaps the most unusual of locker od- 


dities is the knack which some students pos- 
sess for sprucing up their lockers by dec- 
orating them appropriately for holidays such 


Ten 


as Christmas. At that time of the year it 
is not uncommon to view a replica of Santa 
Claus climbing from his sleigh or a fully 
bedecked Christmas tree. 

Mr. Webster defines the word ‘locker” as 
“A convenient place to stow things,” a defi- 
nition which Trenton High students can 
readily verify. 


The Spectator 
The Central High School 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Se. 
SAY IT OUT LOUD 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 
Do you agree with the statements made 
here? 
Do you care to argue— 
Write down your ideas and bring them to 
Room 316 
Say n hat you think. 


But SAY IT OUT LOUD! 


A DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTION? 

Undeniably Montclair High School rates 
high in using democratic principles and 
practices. With the many freedoms, we, as 
students, practice, and with our represen- 
tation system as it is, I admit naturally, 
that our high school is outstanding in its use 
of practical democracy. However, I have 
two complaints to make. 

Because of its fine record, socially and 
scholastically, it is my opinion that this 
school has become a small scale breeder of 
hypocrites on the part of a few faculty mem- 
bers and egotists on the part of many of the 
students. Our faculty is so interested in 
placing the fifty per cent of its students in 
college each year to keep up the standing 
of “Ye Mighty Montclair High School” 
that they have let the courses for the prac- 
tical training students fall way below the 
level of many surrounding schools. 

The college students are pampered, prod- 
ded and nursed along because they keep up 
our record. They are led through high 
school with the impression that they are 
just a bit better than the non-college stu- 
dents. This builds them up for a great let- 
down, because when they graduate, they 
find that they cannot trade on the high 
school’s fame, and they are only as good 
as they make themselves. 

The students taking a practical course 
are much more in need of extra help. The 
college students have four more years to en- 
joy themselves, while the commercial stu- 
dents usually look for a job immediately 


upon graduating. These students are taught, 
true, but for further help or incentive they 
are on their own. It doesn’t seem to be 
necessary for them to be inspired to higher 
grades for they will not add to the prestige 
of the school when they graduate. 

My other complaint is against a few of 
the faculty who not only feel that it is their 
personal job to run the whole school but 
also are inclined to believe that they are 
If a 
plan or idea is proposed that does not meet 


actually indispensable to the system. 


with the approval of certain faculty mem. 
bers, it is nipped quietly, painlessly but firm- 
ly, in the bud. I realize naturally, that many 
of the proposed ideas are not necessarily 
feasible and should be disregarded. How- 
ever, wouldn’t it be better to let the students 
work 
They 


today 


to that conclusion by themselves? 
would, definitely, for the student of 
is practical, broadminded and not 
easily influenced by mob feeling. An idea 
that is impractical or out of line would be 
seen and rejected by the students themselves. 


The Mountaineer 
Montclair High School 
Montclair, New Jersey 
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DAMSELS DISCUSSION 
ON DATES ’N DESIRES 


Attention, males! Have you ever won- 
dered how a girl feels about certain aspects 
Then sit back and read what 


these girls have to say about you. The par- 


of dating? 


ticipants are Reginia Catanzaro, Maxine 
Cushner, Alicia Jenco, Ellie Zalon and Bar- 
bara Zeledon. 

“When you meet a boy, what is the first 
thing you notice?” 

Ellie: “The boy’s smile; it seems to por- 
tray his whole disposition.” 

Reginia: “I always notice his posture 
(after his face, of course). It looks so 
bad to see a boy slumping.” 

Alicia: 
course, if I meet a boy in school I don’t 
expect him to be dressed ‘to kill’; however, 
he should be neatly attired.” 


“Clothes come first with me. Of 


Maxine: “I dislike to see a boy with a 
stubble on his chin. 
that beards and girls don’t mix.” 


Boys should learn 


“You all seem to agree that physical ap- 
pearance strikes you first, but do you think 
that looks are more important than intelli- 
gence?” 

Barbara: “Naturally, at first a boy’s ap- 
pearance appeals to a girl, but after you get 
to know him, if he acts like a moron and 


(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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Entries in 1950 Yearbook Contest Total 825; 


Ratings Announced During Conference 


NTRIES in the 1950 Critique and 
Contest for Yearbooks conducted by 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation reached the unprecedented total of 
825 books. 
over the entries for 1949 and marks the 


This was an increase of 160 


largest number ever received for rating by 
the Association. 


In announcing the awards for 1949, it 
was reported that the 646 books received last 
year marked an increase of 153 over the 
493 entries of 1948. The number given in 
the November, 1949, School Press Review 
was 646 but late arrivals and post-contest 
entries brought the final total to 664. The 
825 reported here are the entries to date 
but others are still being received which will 
bring the 1950 total somewhat above this 
number. 


While the bulk of the entries reached the 
CSPA office at deadline time, relatively the 
same number of delays was noted as in pre- 
vious years. Staffs are still experiencing dif- 
ficulties in printing and delivery which no 


amount of planning seems to eliminate. 


For those who are so unfortunate as to 
fall heir to these visitations, the Association 
has the deepest sympathy and consideration. 
It taxes the time and patience of the office 
staff and throws judging schedules into the 
discard. It has its effects, also, in the mat- 
ter of returns from the Judges, in prepar- 
ing the Certificates of Award, the press re- 
leases and the returns of the score books. 
On the whole, these details have been at- 
tended to without too many delays but they 
do have their reflections in the overall hand- 
ling of entries, judging and reporting. 


The increase in the number of books was 
unanticipated and several adjustments had 
to be made with the Board of Judges. It 
was deemed more advisable to increase the 
size of the Board than to tax their time be- 
yond the possibility of a careful and thor- 
ough study of each book. 


The books came from 44 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii and Canada. 


In the lists below, only those have been 
omitted that requested the ratings should 


not be published. 





November, 1950 





Record of Entries 


1935 (First Critique and Contest) 105 


1936 157 
1937 187 
1938 229 
1939 261 
1940 . 261 
1941 idly a 
1942 283 
1943 230 
1944 245 
1945 225 
1946 379 
1947 . 472 
1948 493 
1949 664 
1950 825 


TT TNR 


The 1950 placings: 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
2500 Pupils or More 
Medalist 


TOM, TOM, Central High, Tulsa, Okla. 
WITHROW ANNUAL, Withrow High, Cincinnati, 


Ohio 

WESTERN HILLS en Western Hills 
High, Cincinnati, 

THE THORNTONITE: Thornton Township High, 
Harvey, III. 

CONTINENTAL, 


George Washington High, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


First Place 
MIAHI, Miami Senior High, Miami, Fla. 
— TECH PREP, Lane Tech High, Chicago, 
Ill. 
= TOTEM, Sewanhaka High, Floral Park, 
SCHURZONE, Carl Schurz High, Chicago, Il. 
ARGUS, Chaffey Union High, Ontario, Calif. 
MORTONIAN, Sterling Morton High, Cicero, Ill. 
COURIER, Fenger High, Chicago, Ill. 
Second Place 
MOHIAN, Murphy High, Mobile, Ala. 
ARCHIVE, Northeast High, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FREMONTIAN, Fremont High, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Third Place 
TRIANGLE (January), Bayside High, Bayside, 
N.Y. 
TRIANGLE (June), Bayside High, Bayside, N.Y. 
CLINTONIAN (January), DeWitt Clinton High, 
Bronx, N.Y. 
CLINTONIAN (June), DeWitt Clinton High, 
Bronx, N.Y 


THE COMET, New Utrecht High, Brooklyn, 

N.Y. 
Fourth Place 

PIONEER (January), Andrew Jackson High, St. 
Albans, N.Y. 

PIONEER (June), Andrew Jackson High, St. Al- 
bans, N.Y. 

1501 to 2500 Pupils 


Medalist 
TOTEM, Portland High, Portland, Maine 
CINEMA, Lakewood High, Lakewood, O. 
BLUE AND GRAY, Washington-Lee High, Ar- 
lington, Va. 
LA RETAMA, Brackenridge High, San Antonio, 
Texas 
MURIVIAN, Brookline High, Brookline, Mass. 


First Place 
GUSHER, Byrd High, Shreveport, La. 
THE MONTICELLO, Jefferson High, Richmond, 
Va. 
THE RESUME, Senior High, Springfield, Mo. 
THE BEACON, Miami Edison Senior High, Miami, 


Fla. 
GRANITIAN, Granite High, Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOOFBEATS 
Ariz. 

THE COMMODORE, Maury High, Norfolk, Va. 

THE COLONIAL, Hempstead High, Hempstead, 


North Phoenix High, Phoenix, 


v.Y. ‘ 
= CENTRIPETAL, Central Catholic High, To- 
edo, O. 
TAMARACK, North Central High, Spokane, Wash. 
JANUS, Hazleton Senior High, Hazleton, Pa. 
MISKODEED, Mishawaka High, Mishawaka, Ind. 
CAMPANILE, Wilson High, Long Beach, Calif. 
KOALA, Polytechnic High, Riverside, Calif. 
THE ORACLE, Andrew Jackson High, Jackson- 
vile, Fla. 
POT O’'GOLD, DeVilbiss High, Toledo, Ohio 


Second Place 
CHIEFTAIN, University High, West Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
ROUNDUP, Southwest High, St. Louis, Mo. 
EASTERN (June), Eastern District High, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 
LIBER ACTORUM, Boston Latin School, Boston, 


Mass. 
NO SO WE EA, St. Petersburg Senior High, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 
CRIMSCN AND BLUE, Garfield High, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 
LANTERN, Eastern High, Lansing, Mich. 
TEOCALLI, Mark Keppel High, Alhambra, Calif. 
tAGLE, Bell High, Bell, Calif. 
CAULDRON, Bethlehem High, Bethlehem, Pa. 
RED AND WHITE, Lowell High, San Francisco, 
Calif. 
Third Place 
EASTERN (January), Eastern District High, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
OBSERVATORY, Bronx High School of Science, 
Bronx, N.Y. 
RABZA, Armstrong High, Richmond, Va. 
THE SURVEYOR, Washington High, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
901 to 1500 Pupils 
Medalist 
THE TOTEM, South Side High, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
DEL ANO, Delano High, Delano, Calif. 
THE WARRIOR, Central High, Memphis, Tenn. 
THE ANCHOR, Newport News High, Newport 
News, Va. 
LEGEND, Ottowa Hills High, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
HI-LIFE, Ashland High, Ashland, Ky. 
CRIMSON AND GOLD, Colton Union High, Col- 
ton, Calif. 
BRUIN, Bolton High, Alexandria, La. 
THE SAGA, Normandy High, St. Louis County, 


Mo. 
THE ACORN ANNUAL, Jefferson Senior High, 
Roanoke, Va. 
First Place 
% dl HICKORY, Miami- Jackson High, 


DOE. WAH- JACK 
N.C 


Miami, 


Burlington High, Burlington, 

THE SUN DIAL, Woodbury High, Woodbury, N.J. 

AUSTINIAN, Austin High, Austin, Minn. 

ENCHIRIDION, Lower Merion Senior High, Ard- 
more, Pa. 

TIGANDO, Orlando Senior High, Orlando, Fla. 

SYLLABUS, East Orange High, East Orange, 
N.J 


TREASURE CHEST, Wellington C. Mepham High, 
North Bellmore, N.Y. 
REGIONALOGUE, Regional High, 
N.J. 
CROSSROADS, Vincentian Institute, Albany, N.Y. 
THE PILOT WHEEL, Phinneas Banning High, 
Wilmington, Calif. 
ZENITH, Central High, Duluth, Minn. 
SHINGLE, Ballard High, Seattle, Wash. 
OCCIDENT, West High, Rochester, N.Y. 
MALDONIAN, Malden High, Malden, Mass. 
SAGA, Harding High, St. Paul, Minn. 
SHEPHERDESS, Seton High, Baltimore, Md. 
THE CREST, E. C. Glass High, Lynchburg, Va. 
MONTICELLO, Jefferson High, San Antonio, 
Tex. 
THE SILVERSWORD, Maui High, 
poko, Mai, Hawaii 
CARDINAL, Covina Union High, Covina, Calif. 
JOPLIMO, Joplin Senior High, Joplin, Missouri 
SMITHSONIAN, Hoke Smith High, Atlanta, Ga. 
THE ANNUAL, Watertown Senior High, Wa- 
tertown 72, Mass. 
DE-O-WAIN-STA, Rome Free Academy, 
N.Y. 
ECHO, J. P. MecCaskey High, Lancaster, Pa. 
POLARIS, Freeport High, Freeport, Il. 
THE ANNUAL, Meriden High, Meriden, Conn. 
THE ORACLE, Sexton High, Lansing, Mich. 
CLAIRTONIAN, Clairton High, Clairton, Pa. 
PIRATES’ LOG, Highline High, Seattle 88, Wash. 
MILESTONE, Phila. High School for Girls, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
THE HUMANIST, 


Springfield, 


Hamakua- 


Rome, 


(January), Memorial High, 


West New York, N.J. 





Eleven 


THE HUMANIST, (June), Memorial High, West 
New York, N.J. 

MAGIC CASEMENTS, Lodi High, Lodi, N.J. 

BARKER, Bradford Senior High, Bradford, Pa. 

WATCHTOWER, Beverly Hills High, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 

SIERRAN, East 
Calif. 


Bakersfield High, Barkersfield, 
Second Place 
REDJACKET, East Senior High, Pawtucket, R.I. 
ALMANAC, Franklin High, Los Angeles, Calif. 
LATIPAC, Needham B. Broughton High, Raleigh, 
N.C. 
SEQUOYAH, Fair Park High, Shreveport, La. 
THE ANNUAL, Wilkinsburg Senior High, Pitts- 
burgh 21, a. 
GOLDEN SPIKE, Weber High, Ogden, Utah 
WILDCAT ECHO, Las Vegas High, Las Vegas, 
Nev. 
THE RED Jamestown High, 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
ALLEGEWI, Allegany High, Cumberland, Md. 
THE PRINCE, Princeton High, Princeton, N.J. 
SOMANHIS, Manchester High, Manchester, Conn. 
SIGNET, Mineola High, Mineola, L.I., N.Y. 
EMPEHI, Morgan Park High, Chicago, III. 
UTOPIAN, Canoga Park High, Canoga 
Calif. 
ECHO, Santa Rosa High, Santa Rosa, Calif. 
BLUE AND WHITE, Classical High, Springfield, 


Mass. 
ARGONAUT, High, 
N.Y 


AND GREEN, 


Park, 


New Dorp Island, 


Staten 
GREYSTONES, High, 
town, Pa. 
SALMAGUNDI, Keene High, Keene, N.H. 
PROMENADE, Charles E. Gorton High, Yonkers, 


7 


Haverford Twp. Haver- 


THE 1950 GRADUATE, Newburgh Free Academy, 
Newburgh, N.Y. 

THE LEDGER, 
Yonkers, N.Y. 

THE MAROON, 
Mich. 

FOLIC, Lewiston High, Lewiston, Maine 

THE PEAL, Orange High, Orange, N.J. 

Third Place 

THE TECHNICIAN, Boston Technical High, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

THE DARDANIAN, Troy High, Troy, N.Y. 

THE CATONIAN, Catonsville High, Catonsville, 
Md. 


School of Commerce, 


High 


Menominee High, Menominee, 


601 to 900 Pupils 


Medalist 
BEARFAX, Bear River High, Tremonton, Utah 
— WA WA, Centralia High, Centralia, 
Jash. 
LOG, Cadillac High, Cadillac, Mich. 
BALCOALA, Baldwin County High, Bay 
ette, Ala. 

THE ECHO, Bedford High, Bedford, Pa. 
THE SHAMROCK, St. Vincent High, Akron, O. 
LAHIAN, Lansdowne High, Lansdowne, Pa. 

THE COCOON, Chas. L. Coon High, Wilson, N.C. 
THE LOCK, Lockport Twp. High, Lockport, III. 


First Place 
THE Sareea. St. Peter’s High, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 
JAYHAWK, Jeannette High, Jeannette, Pa. 
OLYMPIAN, Marieta High, Marietta, Ga. 
SPUR, Mission Church High, Roxbury, Mass. 
KEWANITE, Kewanee High, Kewanee, III. 
=, GONG, Escondido Union High, Escondido, 
Calif. 
CAVALIER, Geo. Washington High, Danville, Va. 
THE OWL, Paris High, Paris, Tex. 

MAROON AND WHITE, Bay Shore High, Bay 
Shore, N.Y. 
THE TARTAN, 
Orange, N.J. 

EOS, West High School, Aurora, III. 

ay eee Arcata Union High, Arcata, 
Calif. 

PROVOST, Provo High, Provo, Utah 

SHAWNEE, New Cumberland High, New Cum- 
berland, Pa. 

CARDINAL, Westwood High, Westwood, N.J. 

CHIMROCK, Hollidaysburg High, Hollidaysburg, 


Min- 


Clifford J. Scott High, East 


Pa. 
‘or SHADOWS, St. John’s Prep, Brooklyn, 
VALLEY GREEN, Passaic Valley High, Little 
Falls, N.J. 
HI-NOC-AR, Rocky 


on Mount High, Rocky Mount, 
ON-THE-MON, Brownsville Sr. High, Browns- 
ville, Pa. 
COUGAR, Caldwell High, Caldwell, Idaho 
URSULINIAN, Ursuline School, Ohio City 4, Ohio 
TELESCOPE, Galileo High, Van Ness Ave., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Second Place 
THE TIGER, Senior High, Albert Lee, Minn. 
REVERIES, Dumont High, Dumont, N.J. 
SHALERESQUE, Shaler High, Glenshaw, Pa. 
WESTERNER, Western High, Washington, D.C. 
THE DRAGON, Warren High, Warren, Pa. 
CROSSROADS, Brighton High, Rochester, N.Y. 
PUFFS AND PATCHES, Covington High, Cov- 
ineton, Va. 
THE BOSTONIAN, Roxbury Memorial High, Rox- 
bury, Mass. 
RADIOGRAPH, Winona High, Winona, Minn. 
THE PEGASUS, Paulsboro High, Paulsboro, N.J. 
an RETROSPECT, Hartsville High, Hartsville, 


Twelve 


LE SOUVENIR, Audubon High, Audubon, N.J. 

ELLWOODIAN, Lincoln High, Ellwood City, Pa. 

PORTICO, Wappingers Central School, Wap- 
pingers Falls, N.Y. 

IVY TOWER, Dunkirk High, Dunkirk, N.Y. 

TIOT, Norwood Senior High, Norwood, Mass. 

DIXONIAN, Dixon High, Dixon, IIl. 

THE TORCH, St. John’s Tech., Winnipeg, Man., 
Canada 

PORTRAIT, Fort Plain High, Fort Plain, N.Y. 

CARDINAL, Santa Cruz High, Santa Cruz, Calif. 

THE BOOMERANG, Holland High, Holland, 


Mich. 
THE COLUMBIAN, Columbia High, East Green- 
bush, N.Y. 
HESPERIAN, West High, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Third Place 
THE PINES, Central High School, Traverse City, 


Mich. 
STYLUS, Windber High School, Windber, Pa. 
THE WILSONIAN, Wilson High School, West 
Lawn, Pa. 
High 


CADUCEUS, 
R.I. 

THROUGH THE YEARS, 
School, Port Jervis, N.Y. 
ATHENA, Essex County High 

N 


High 


School, Providence, 


High 
Newark, 


Classical 


Port Jervis 


School, 
J. 
BULLDOG, Linden- 

hurst, N.Y. 
MID-CENTURY YEARBOOK, High 
Commerce, Boston 10, Mass. 
SPHERE, Sellersville-Perkasie High School, Perk- 
asie, Pa. 
UNALIYI, Souderton High School, Souderton, Pa. 
THE ILEX, Woodland High School, Woodland, 
Calif. 


Lindenhurst School, 


School of 


301 to 600 Pupils 


Medalist 

THE 1950 ZENITH, Weehawken High, Weehawk- 
en, N.J. 

SPINDRIFT, Oceanside High, Oceanside, N.Y. 

ROSMARIAN, Lancaster Catholic High, Lan- 
easter, Pa. 

HURRI-KANE, Kane High, Kane, Pa. 

ORACLE, Malverne High, Malverne, New York 

NORHISCOPE, North Huntington High, Irwin, 
Pa. 

THE OHSAN, Oneonta Senior High, Oneonta, 
N.Y 


SIBYLLINE, Mt. Carmel High, Mt. Carmel, III. 
THE CRIER, Boardman School, Youngstown, O. 
THE GRIG, Minden High, Minden, La. 


First Place 
OKATO, Washington High, Oconto, 
THE HILLTOP, Burnt Hills-Ballston 
tral School, Ballston Lake, N.Y. 
SUMMO COLLIS, N. Providence High, N. 
dence, R.I. 
SAYVILLE 
N.Y 


Wis. 
Lake Cen- 


Provi- 


SENIOR, Sayville High, Sayville, 


THE TORCH, Doylestown High, Doylestown, 


Pa. 

THE ORANGE AND BLACK, Senior High, Jer- 
sey Shore, Pa. 

BLUE AND GOLD, Derry Twp. High, Derry, Pa. 

EL PORTAL, Tracy Union High, Tracy, Calif. 

THE WAY, Boys’ Catholic High, Malden, Mass. 

SPOTLIGHT, Elizabeth City High, Elizabeth 
City, N.C. 

THE PERISCOPE, Oakmont Senior High, Oak- 
mont, Pa. 

NAUTILUS, Waterville Senior High, Waterville, 
Maine 

MEMOIRS, Yeadon High, Yeadon, Pa. 

VALIERATA, Valley Vocation Senior High, Fair- 
fax, Ala. 

THE CADMEA, High, 
Tenn. 

1950 SAWYER, Saugerties Public Schools, Sau- 
gerties, N.Y. 

BEXLEO, Bexley High, Bexley, Columbus, O. 

THE GRANGER, LaGrange High, LaGrange, Ga. 

IMMACULATA, St. Barnabas High, New York, 


Bristol Senior Bristol, 


N.Y. 

I. C. ANNUAL, Immaculate Conception High, 
Elmhurst, Ill. 

VERITAS, St. Mary’s High, Rutherford, N.J. 

THE COMET, Nazareth Senior High, Nazareth, 
Pa. 
Penna. 

PONTIO, Pontiac Twp. High, Pontiac, Ill. 

NE ODA ONDAQUAT, Irondequiot High, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

THE JONESITE, Jones Commercial High, Chi- 
eago, Il. 

THE ECHO, Flemington High, Flemington, N.J. 

ALBADOME, Highland Park High, Highland 
Park, N.J. 

QUOVADIS, 1950, Sayreville High, Sayreville, 
N.J. 

THE STYLUS, Decatur Girls High, Decatur, Ga. 

THE SCROLL, Shippensburg High, Shippensburg, 
Pa. 

TIGER, Edwardsville High, Edwardsville, II. 

BRICKS AND IVY, The Milne School, Albany, 
N.Y. 


LEAVES, Sycamore High, Sycamore, III. 

BEACON, Overlake High, Bellevue, Wash. 

THE GRADUATE, Bangor High, Bangor, Pa. 

THE KEYS, St. Peter’s High, Staten Island, N.Y. 

LION, Red Lion High, Red Lion, Pa. 

ANCHOR, Anchorage High, Box 80, Anchorage, 
Alaska 

THE WEAVER, Leaksville High, Leaksville, N.C. 


LA TORCHE, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Stroudsburg High, East 


THE TORCH, St. Ladislaus High, Detroit, Mich, 


Second Place 
RHODESTER, Rhodes School, New York, N.Y. 
THE CANARAS, Saranac Lake High, Saranac 
Lake, N.Y. 
STEPPING High, 
Mich. 
ODYSSEY, Homer Central School, Homer, N.Y, 
THE HOOT, Park Ridge High, Park Ridge, N.J. 
INDIAN, Smithtown Branch High, Smithtown 
Branch, N.Y. 
THE PORTAL, 
Pa. 
FRANSALIAN, 
Denver, Colo. 
PIRATEER, Oceanside 
Oceanside, Calif. 
THE WHALER, Bulkeley 
Conn. 
CYPRUSONIAN, Cyprus High, Magna, Utah 
THE AXE, Payette High, Payette, Idaho 
NEDLAW, Walden High, Walden, N.Y. 
1950 CORONIAN, Hasbrouck Heights High, Has. 
brouck Heights, N.J. 
ADVOCATE, Needham 
Heights, Mass. 


STONE, Zeeland Zeeland, 


Richland Twp. High, Geistown, 


Saint Francis de Sales High, 


Carlsbad Union High, 


School, New London, 


Senior High, Needham 
Third Place 
RECORD, Montpelier High, Montpelier, Vt. 
THE TAJ, Harrisonburg High, Harrisonburg, Va. 
MAROON AND BLACK, Mahanoy City, Ma- 
hanoy City, Pa. 
SOTOYOMAN, Healdsburg High, 
Calif. 
EBB TIDE, Point Pleasant 
Pleasant Beach, N.J. 
THE KLAHIAM, Ellensburg Senior High, Ellens- 
burg, Wash. 
MIRAGE, New Haven High, 
PURPLE AND WHITE, 
Phoenixville, Pa. 
Fourth Place 
CAULDRON, Rockland High, Rockland, Maine 
THE OPTIMIST, Forest Grove High, Forest 
Grove, Ore. 
TAH-WEH, Espanola High, Espanola, N.M. 
300 or Less Pupils 


Medalist 
Derham Hall 


Healdsburg, 


Beach High, Point 


New Haven, Ind. 
Phoenixville High, 


HOUR 
Minn. 

CRUSADER, St. 
dino, Calif. 

STEPPING STONE, Bayport High, Bayport, N.Y. 

THE SPARTAN, New Freedom High, New Free- 
dom, Pa. 

THE ECHO, Immaculate Heart Academy, Water- 
town, N.YY. 

LODESTAR, Our Lady of Perpetual Help Acad- 
emy, Tampa, Fla. 

THE HILLTOP ECHO, High, 
Somersworth, N.H. 

ECHOES OF '50, Academy of the Holy Angels, 
Fort Lee, N.J. 

THE CARILLON, Irwin High, Irwin, 

First Place 

THE SCHOLASTIC, S. S&S. 
High, Phillipsburg, N.J. 

COLUPHON, Wyomissing High, Wyomissing, Pa. 

THE ARDSLEYAN, Ardsley High, Ardsley, N.Y. 

PEBBLES, St. John’s Academy, Rensselaer, N.Y. 

HI-WAYS, Wadesboro High, Wadesboro, N.C. 

AVALON ANNUAL, Avalon High, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

CLIPPER, Clayton High, Clayton, N.J. 

CECILIAN, St. Cecila High, Kearney, N.J. 

TRIBUTE, Maryknoll High, Honolulu 14, Hawaii 

WICKIUP, Litchfield High, Litchfield Park, Ariz. 

THE TIGER’S TALE, Croton-Harmon High, 
Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

THE HARVESTER, Liberty High, Liberty, Texas 

THE GRADUATE, Greenville High, Greenville, 


GLASS, High, St. Paul, 


Bernardin’s High, San Bernar- 


Somersworth 


Penna. 


Philip and James 


Ill. 

THE HIGHTSTONIAN, Hightstown High, Hights- 
town, Je 

LEONE, St. Jerome High, Tamaqua, Pa. 

SUNNYSIDE, Irvington High,  Irvington-on- 
Hudson, N.Y. 

THE PETREL, St. Peter’s Reading Catholic High, 
Reading, Pa. 

SALESIAN, De Sales High, Geneva, N.Y. 

THE MELTING POT, LeRoy High, LeRoy, Ill. 

ECHO, Deep Run Valley High, Blooming Glen, 
P. 


‘a. 

S. J. CORDON, St. Joseph High, Camden, N.J. 

RE-OA-LA, E. M. Holt High, Burlington, N.C. 

LABARUM, St. Mary High, Saginaw, Mich. 

THE PAULETTE, St. Paul's High, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

THE VINCONIAN, St. Paul High, 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

ACHILLEAN, Holy Family High, Auburn, N.Y. 

ECHSONIAN, Elmira Catholic High, Elmira, N.Y. 

KAYHI, Ketchikan High, Ketchikan, Alaska 

"50 TOWERS, Notre Dame of Maryland Prepare 
tory, Baltimore, Md. 


Second Place 
THE COUNCILLITE, Councill Training School, 
Normal, Ala. 
LA REVISTA, Maricopa High, Maricopa, Caiif. 
IN RETROSPECT 1950, Groton Central School, 
Groton, N.Y. 
AQUILO, North East Jt. High, North East, Pa 
PERANNOS, New Canaan High, New Canaan, 
Conn. 


Vincent de 


The School Press Review 
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THE LOG, Bellport High, Bellport, N.Y. 
THE CREST, Falmouth High, Portland, Maine 


INDIAN 1950, Clinton High, Clinton, N.J. 
OCEANA, Old Orchard Beach High, Old Or- 
chard Beach, Maine 

COWANESQUEAN, Cowanesque Valley School, 


Knoxville, Pa. 
THE COUNCILOR, Council Rock High, Newtown, 
Newtown, Pa. 
CLAVIS, Florence Twp. High, Florence, N.J. 
THE LUCIAN, St. Luke High, Carnegie, Pa. 
TP™ TANAWAN, Paradise Twp. High, Paradise, 


Pa. 
THe CLARION, Cheverus High, Portland, Maine 
THE BANNER, Livermore Falls High, Liver- 
more Falls, Maine 
LEONINUS, New Holland High, New Holland, 


Pa. 
THE ECHO, High Bridge High, High Bridge, N.J. 
LA REATA, North Yuma County Union High, 
Parker, Ariz. 
CHEMADON, Earlville Central, Earlville, N.Y. 
Third Place 


THE TATTLER, Bloomfield High, Bloomfield, 
Conn. 
THE HATTER, Hatfield High, Hatfield, Pa. 


THE SILHOUETTE, Bentley School, New York, 


N.Y. 
THE ANGELUS, Leavitt Institute, Turner Cen- 
ter, Maine 
THE MAHRUD, Durham High, Durham, Conn. 
COMMENTATOR, North Bennington High, North 
Bennington, Vt. 
LAMPREY, Newmarket High, Newmarket, N.H. 
HALF MOON, Tappan Zee High, Piermont, N.Y. 
THE GOLDEN FIFTY, Northbridge High, Whit- 
insville, Mass. 
GLEN ECHO, Codorus Twp. High, Glenville, Pa. 
SHADONIAN, Shade Twp. High, Cairnbrook, Pa. 
LOUDSPEAKER, Elkland High, Elkland, Pa. 
Fourth Place 
PATROON, Rhinebeck Central School, Rhinebeck, 
N.Y 


THE PROUTIAN, Prouty High, Spencer, Mass. 
THE LOGGER, Kapowsin High, Kapowsin, Wash. 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
PRINTED YEARBOOK—MAGAZINE 
2501 or More Pupils 
First Place 
ARSENAL CANNON, Arsenal Tech, Schools, In- 

dianapolis, Ind. 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
PRINTED CLASSBOOKS 
2501 or More Pupils 


Medalist 
TRAILMARKER (June), John 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
First Place 
(June), Thos. Jefferson High, Brook- 


Bertram High, 


AURORA 
lyn, N.Y. 
QUILL AND HAMMER (January), Haaren High, 
New York, N.Y. 
QUILL AND HAMMER (June), Haaren High, 
New York, N.Y. 
High, New 


TAFT SENIOR Taft 
TAFT SENIOR (June), Taft High, New York, 
NY 


(January), 
York, N.Y 


TRAILMARKER (January), John Bertram High, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

SPOTLIGHT (June), Julia Richman High, New 
York, N.Y. 


Second Place 


AURORA (January), Thos. Jefferson High, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
SENIOR ECHOES, Franklin K. Lane High, 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ORIOLE (January), Evander Childs High, New 
York, N.Y. 

ORIOLE (June), Evander Childs High, New 
York, N.Y. 
SPOTLIGHT (January), 
New York 21, N.Y. 
BLUE PRINT, Brooklyn Tech High, 


N.Y. 
Third Place 

SENIOR CLASSICS, S. J. Tilden High, 
lyn, N.Y. 

TOWER (January), Fort Hamilton High, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

= (June), Fort Hamiltion High, Brooklyn, 
4 


Julia Richman High, 


Brooklyn, 


Brook- 


1501 to 2500 Pupils 
Medalist 
THB ELM TREE, Hillhouse High, New Haven, 
Conn. 
First Place 
THE BEEHIVE, Senior High, New Britain, Conn. 
H.P.H.S., Hartford Public High, Hartford, Conn. 
Second Place 
THE GARGOYLE (January), High, 
Flushing, N.Y. 
THE GARGOYLE (June), Flushing High, Flush- 
tig, N.Y. 
THE ORIOLE, Bushwick High, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


CADUCEUS, High School of Commerce, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


Flushing 


901 to 1500 Pupils 


Medalist 


THE CATHOLICON, Catholic Central High, 
Troy, N.Y. 








November, 1950 


First Place 

FERRIS WHEEL (Jan.), J. J. Ferris High, Jer- 
sey City, N.J. 

FERRIS WHEEL (June), J. J. Ferris High, Jer- 
sey City, N.J. 

THE ORACLE, Wakefield High, Wakefield, Mass. 

THE RFMAISSANCE, Boston College High, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

THE SILVER LAMP, Jeremiah E. 
for Girls, Boston, Mass. 


Second Place 
ATHENAEUM, Barringer High, Newark, N.J. 
TUSITALA, Nashua Senior High, Nashua, N.H. 


Third Place 
THE ANNUAL, High School, Holyoke, Mass. 


301 to 600 Pupils 


Second Place 
RETINA, Springfield High, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE duPONTIAN, duPont High, Belle, W.Va. 
300 or Less Pupils 
Second Place 
SOUVENIR, Central Falls High, Central Falls, 
N.Y. 


Burke High 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 
2501 or More Pupils 
Medalist 
THE FALCON, Northeast Catholic High, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


THE TUCSONIAN, Tucson Sr. High, Tucson, 
Ariz. 
CARDINAL’S CALENDDAR, Cardinal Hayes 


High, New York, N.Y. 
Second Place 
George Washington High, New 


Third Place 
KE KIAAINA, Wallace Rider Farrington High, 
Honolulu, T.H. 
1501 to 2500 Pupils 
Medalist 
OWL, Fresno High, Fresno, Calif. 
ARXALMA, Reading Senior High, Reading, Pa. 


THE HATCHET, 
York, N.Y. 


THE BLACK AND GOLD, McKinley High, 

Honolulu, T.H. 
First Place 

PHOIS, Poughkeepsie High, Poughkeepsie, New 
York 

THE LEGENDA, Arthur Hill High, Saginaw, 
Mich. 

THE GOLDEN YEAR, Stamford High, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


JOHNNY REB, South High, Denver, Colo. 


Second Place 
THE CLIPPER, Patterson Park High, Baltimore, 
Md 


d. 

THE MEMOIRS, U.S. Grant High, Portland, Ore. 

CURTIS YEARBOOK, Curtis High, St. George, 
Staten Island, N.Y. 

THE CALDRON, Cleveland Heights High, Cleve- 
land Heights, O. 

901 to 1500 Pupils 
Medalist 

JACKSONIAN, Stonewall Jackson High, Charles- 
ton W.Va. 

PINE TREE, Bethesda-Chevy Chase Sen. 
Bethesda, Md. 

THE INDIAN, Shawnee 
Merrian, Kans. 


High, 
Mission High School, 


First Place 

ALLAGAROO, Hutchinson Senior High, Hutchin- 
son, Kans. 

BAGONIAN, Bridgeton High, Bridgeton, N.J. 

ARGUS, East Senior High, Rockford, Ill. 

PUNCH AND JUDY, Eastern High, Washington, 
D.C. 

THE POWER-— 1950, Power Memorial Academy, 
New York, N.Y. 

CAVALEON, Ponce de Leon High, Coral Gables, 


Fla. 

THE CARDINAL, Lincoln High, Portland, Ore. 

THESAURUS, Union-Endicott High, Endicott, 
N.Y. 

THE NUGGETT, Butler High, Butler, N.J. 

KA MENEHUNE, Waimea High and Elem. 
School, Waimea, Kauai, Hawaii 

Second Place 

TORCH, Chapman Technical High, New London, 
Conn. 

THE CREST, Peoria High, Peoria, III. 

THE LOG, Stratford High, Stratford, Conn. 

LORE, Lewiston High, Lewiston, Pa. 

COYOTE, Wichita Falls Sen. High, Wichita Falls, 
Tex. 

PERISCOPE, Perth Amboy High, Nerth Amboy, 
N.J 


SILVER LOGUE, Montgomery Blair High, Silver 
Spring, Md. 


NEXUS, Baldwin Junior-Senior High, Baldwin, 


TALISMAN, Woodruff High, Peoria, Ill. 


Third Place 
THE TOWER Southside High, Rockville Centre, 
N.Y 


EUGENEAN, Eugene High, Eugene, Ore. 
AMETHYST, Deering High, Portland, Maine 
601 to 900 Pupils 


Medalist 
OTAKNAM, Mankato 
Minn. 


Senior High, Mankato, 





IMMACULTA, High, 
Trenton, N.J. 

ARCHIVE, Ridley Township High, Folsom, Pa. 
KE KUHIAU, Kauai High, Lihue, Kauai, Hawaii 
First Place 
ORANGE AND BLUE, Union Hill High, Union 

City, N.J. 
CROSSED SABRES, Valley Forge Military Acad- 
emy, Wayne, Pa. 


BRAINONIAN, Washington 


Trenton Catholic Boys 


High, 


Minn. 
THE GUIDON, Christian Brothers College High, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Brainerd, 


KOKILLIAN, Cobleskill Central School, Coble- 
skill, N.Y. 
MAROON AND GOLD, Glassboro High, Glass- 


boro, N.J. 
WILDCAT, Johnson City High, Johnson City, 
N.Y. 
1950 GARNETEER, Haddon Heights High, Had- 
don Heights, N.J. 
SCHOOL MEMORIES, Newark Valley 
School, Newark Valley, N.Y 
ORACLE, Abington Senior High, Abington, Pa. 
CRIMSON BLUE, Peekskill High, Peekskill, N.Y. 
ECHOES OF 1950, Boonton High, Boonton, N.J. 
SOUTHERNER 1950, Southern High, Baltimore, 
Md. 


Central 


Second Place 
SHAMROCK, Catholic Central 
Mich. 
THE SAN FRAN OF 
School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
THE TOP, Summit High, Summit, N.J. 
PURPLE AND GOLD, Garfield High, Garfield, 
N.J 


High, Detroit, 


1950, St. Frarcis Prep. 


THE LOG, Freehold High, Freehold, N.J. 

THE WITAN, Charlotte High, Rochester, N.Y. 

BLUFF, Scottsbluff High, Scottsbluff, Nebr. 

ALEMBIC, Madison High, Madison, N.J. 

RED AND GREY, Sweetwater Union High, Na- 
tional City, Calif. 

FORUM, Lockport Sr. High, Lockport, N.Y. 

ORION, East Fairmont High, Fairmont, W.Va. 


Third Place 
SANTA LUCIAN, St. Lucie County High, Fort 
Pierce, Fla. 
PROFILE, Glen Cove High, Glen Cove, N.Y. 
MNEMOSYNE, Cliffside Park High, Cliffside 
Park, N.J. 
CAULDRON, High, 
Conn. 


Middletown Middletown, 


301 to 600 Pupils 


Medalist 
RED AND BLACK, Liberty High, 
Lawrence, Kans. 
Le - 5 hleatecmacmmtat Jamesburg High, Jamesburg, 
ECHOES, Hamburg High, Hamburg, N.Y. 
THE STEELHEAD, The Dalles High, Dalles, 
Oregon 
THE REED, St. John the Baptist High, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Memorial 


First Place 
TIGER, Marshfield Sr. High, Marshfield, Wisc. 
THE 1950 ANTLER, Tivy High, Kerryville, 
Texas 
THE MUSTANG, King City Union High, King 
City, Calif. 
THE ECHO, 
Blane, Mich. 
SHADOWS, Henry B. 
ona, N.J. 
ELLSWORTHIAN, Ellsworth 
South Windsor, Conn. 
—T BOOK, St. Mary’s High, 


Grand Blane Twp. High, Grand 


Whitehorne School, Ver- 
Memorial High, 
Perth Amboy, 
ACENES, West Seneca Central School, Buffalo, 
PIONEER, Pompton Lakes High, Pompton Lakes, 
THE. 'SALESIAN, Salesanium School for Boys, 


Wilmington, Del. 
THE 


EMERALD, Greenfield High, Greenfield, 
Mass. 
SEARCHLIGHT, Williamsville Central School, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
IMMACULATA, Immaculate Conception High, 


Montclair, N.J. 
KALLISTA, Bessemer High, Bessemer, Alabama 
THE IDLER, Ridgefield Park High, Ridgefield 
Park, N.J. 
THE GREEN LEAF, Mt. Pleasant High, Wilm- 
ington, Del. 
Second Place 
DARIANNUS, Darien High, Darien, Conn. 
KETTLE, Ketterlinus High, St. Augustine, Fla. 
THE VIGNETTE, Arts High, Newark, N.J. 
THE ECHO, Winthrop Senior High, Winthrop, 
Mass. 
ANCORA, Hazle Twp. High, Hazleton, Pa. 
THE PURPLE B, Bogota High, Bogota, N.J. 
THE MIRROR, Medina High, Medina, N.Y. 
PENNSMAN, Pennsbury High, Fallsington, Pa. 
THE TIGER, Sterling High, Sterling, Colo. 
=, Oneida Senior High, Oneida, 


CRUSADER, Edgewood High, Madison, Wisc. 
THE RECORDER, Saratoga Springs High, Sara- 
toga Springs, N.Y. 
CHRONICLE,  Barlett 

Mass. 


High, 


Third Place 
BRADDONIAN 1950, Braddock Sr. High, Brad- 
dock, Pa. 


Negus, Webster, 





Thirteen 


ARROW, Leander R. Peck Jr.-Sr. High, Bar- 
rington, R.I. 

WE-LA-HI, West Lampeter High, Lampeter, Pa. 

MAILEHUNE, Kapaa High, Kapaa, Kauai, 
Hawaii 

BERNARDIAN, 


J. 


Bernards High, Bernardsville, 


300 or Less Pupils 


Medalist 
CHIMES, Washburn Rural High, Topeka, Kans. 
THE CRUSADER, St. Paul’s High, Scranton, Pa. 
COPPER CAT, Morenci High, Morenci, Ariz. 
SHEYENNE, Senior High, Valley City, N.D. 


First Place 
THE ALOYSIAN, St. Aloysius Academy, Rome, 
N.Y. 
BAGEL, 
THE ROCK, 
N.Y. 
Cc. I. TREASURES, Central Islip High, Central 
Islip, N.Y. 
THE CLINTONIAN, Clinton Central School, Clin- 
ton, N.Y. 
THE MARQUE, Marquette School, Tulsa, Okla. 
THE GUSHER, Shidler High, Shidler, Okla. 
ATHENIAN, Athens High, Athens, Pa. 
THE ECHO, Conshohocken High, Conshohocken, 
Pa. 
SAGA, Congers High, Congers, N.Y. 
BOBCAT, Union High, Union, Ore. 
PERIAUGER, Dobbs Ferry High, 


Lule’s High, Hohokus, 


Second Place 

THE QUAKER 1950, Horace Greeley High, Chap- 
paqua, N.Y. 

THE PIONEER, Greendale High, Greendale, Wisc. 

THE MAC, McGraw High, McGraw, N.Y. 

SLIPPERTONIAN. Dolgeville Central School, 
Dolgeville, N.Y. 

BELLS OF ST. MARY’S, St. 
Dunkirk, N.Y. 

THE KUYAHOORAN, 
Poland, N.Y. 

THE CLIFFONIAN, Seacliff High, Sea Cliff, 


Victor Central School, Victor, N.Y. 
East Rockaway High, Rockaway, 


Dobbs Ferry, 


AF 
PINDRIAN, St N.J. 


Mary's Academy, 


Poland Central School, 


N.Y. 
REDBIRD, Bedford Hills High, Bedford Hills, 
N.Y. 
THE CHIMES, 
Falls, Mont. 
KANILLIO, Kansas High, Kansas, III. 
SCOOP, Jackson High, Masillon, O. 
KAMARGO, Black River High, Black River, N.Y. 
CADET, West Point High, West Point, Nebr. 
EL LOBO, Basic High, Henderson, Nev. 
LYMEN, Old Lyme High, Old Lyme, Conn. 
THE TORCH, Riverside High, Riverside, N.J. 
CHIMES, St. John Cathedral High, Paterson, N.J. 
AMARIAH, Morrisville-Eaton Central School, 
Morrisville, N.Y. 
THE PIRATE 1950, Alameda High, Denver, Colo. 
PREVOST, Msgr. Prevost High, Fall River, Mass. 
CARANTOUAN, Waverley High, Waverley, N.Y. 
Third Place 
OUR VOYAGE, Port Byron Central School, Port 
Byron, N.Y. 
QUATRAIN, Middlebury High, Middlebury, Vt. 
THE MARIAN, St. Mary's Academy, Ogdensburg, 


Catholic High, Great 


Central 


N.Y. 

AQUINAS SCROLL, St. Thomas High, Zanes- 
ville, O. 

POINTERS’ PRIDE, Stony High, 
Point, N.Y. 

WALOHI, Wallowa High, Wallowa, Ore. 

RATTLER, Provo High, Igloo, S.D. 

JOHN JAY, Katonah High, Katonah, N.Y. 

THE ECHO, Pepperell High, East Pepperell, 
Mass. 

THE BEST YEARS OF OUR LIVES, Rockaway 
High, Rockaway, N.J 

SENIOR LEAVES, 
Frewsburg, N.Y. 

THE HIGHLANDER, Highland Falls High, High- 
land Falls, N.Y. 

MARSENGOLD, Sharon High, Sharon Mass, 

TUPEK, Forest-Strawn-Wing High, Forrest, Il. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED CLASSBOOKS 
2501 or More Pupils 


First Place 
MONROVIAN, James Monroe High, New York, 


Point Stony 


Frewsburg Central School, 


a 
THE RECORD, West Philadelphia High, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Third Place 
SENTOR SAGA, Theo. Roosevelt High, New York, 
N.Y. 
1501 to 2500 Pupils 
Medalist 
SPIRES, Cathedral High, New York N.Y. 
Second Place 
COG ‘n’ PEN, Central Commercial and 
High, Newark, N.J. 
901 to 1500 Pupils 
Medalist 
JOHN QUILL, John Marshall High, Rochester, 
N.Y. 


Tech. 


First Place 
MONTANEER, Mont Pleasant High, Schenectady, 
NY 


MEMORIES, Bloomfield Senior High, Bloomfield, 
N.J. 


Fourteen 


Second Place 
SAC HEM, Wilbur Cross High, New Haven, Conn. 
601 to 900 Pupils 
First Place 
OUR ECHO, Spaulding High, Barre, Vt. 
301 to 600 Pupils 
First Place 
MEMORIA, Upper Moreland High, Willow Grove, 
Pa. 
First Place 
Amesbury 


SCHOOLS, PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
Medalist 
SCOPE, Royalton-Hartland Central 

dleport, N.Y. 


1950 POW - WOW, 
Mass. 
CENTRAL 


High, Amesbury, 


School, Mid- 
First Place 
THE SPOTLIGHT, Clymer 
Clymer, N.Y. 
ODESSANNEAN, Odessa Central School, Odessa, 
N.Y. 


Central School, 


Second Place 
THE DELAWARE, Delaware 
School, Callicoon, N.Y. 
THE GEORGIAN, Lake 
Lake George, N.Y. 
CENTRALIAN, South 
South Otselic, N.Y. 
Third Place 


Lewes Special School 


Valley Central 


George Union School, 


Otselic Central School, 


District, Lewes, 


BEACON, 
Del. 


CENTRAL SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 
First Place 
THE PORTAL, Port Leyden Central School, Port 
Leyden, N.Y. 
MEMOIR, Berne-Knox Central School, Berne, N.Y. 
WOODLAWNIAN, Woodlawn High, 75 Milestrip 
Rd., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Second Place 
THE DEN, Vestal Central School, Vestal, N.Y. 
REFLECTOR, Sidney Central School, Sidney, N.Y. 
1950 LIVONIAN, Livonia Central School, Livonia, 


LA LIBERTE, Brocton Central School, Brocton, 


GARGOYLE, Cuba Central School, Cuba, N.Y. 
MARATHONIAN, Marathon Central School, Mar- 
athon, N.Y. 
OPUS 1950, 
burne, N.Y. 
O-NONDA-O, 


Sherburne Central School, Sher- 


Nunda Central School, Nunda, 


PANORAMA, Spencerport Central School, Spen- 


cerport, N.Y 

RCLL CALL, Leavenworth Central School, Wol- 
cott, N.Y. 

ORANGE AND BLACK, New Lebanon Central 
School, Lebanon Springs, N.Y. 

SKYLINER, Central School, 
ander, N.Y. 


Alexander Alex- 
Third Place 
TIOUGHNIOGAN, Chenango 
School, Chenango Forks, N.Y. 
MAROON AND GOLD, Whitney 
School, Whitney Point, N.Y. 


Fourth Place 
Central School, 


Forks Central 


Point Central 


OVIDIAN, Ovide Ovid, N.Y. 
JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
Medalist 
TUM TUM, Roosevelt High, Port Angeles, Wash. 
THE AMPTENNIAN, Northampton Jr.-Sr. High, 
Northampton, Pa. 
First Place 
BANDERSNATCH, Scarsdale High, Scarsdale, 
N.Y. 
PANORAMA, Suffern High, Suffern, N.Y. 
THE MAROON AND GRAY, State College Area 
Joint Schools, State College, Pa. 
THE 1950 ORATOR, Patrick Henry Jr.-Sr. High, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
TH” BRECKY, Central Jr.-Sr. High, Washington, 
D.C. 
PIONEER, Fort Lee High, 
ALHAMBRA, Washington 
town, N.Y. 
KA LEILEHUA, Leilehua High and Intermediate, 
Waliawa, Oahu, Hawaii 
KING JACK, Webb City High, Webb City, Mo. 
ACORN, Oakwood High, Dayton, O. 
Second Place 
GOLDEN MEMORIES, Rule 
Tenn. 
DELHI, Willis High, Delaware, O. 
ORIOLE, Bethlehem Central High, Delmar, N.Y. 
THE ORACLE, East Hampton High, East Hamp- 
ton, Conn. 
HAVERLINGUIST, Haverling High, Bath, N.Y. 
Third Place 


ILIUM, Mount Union High, Mount Union, Pa. 
SWIRL, Dover High, Dover, O. 
JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
PRINTED CLASSBOOKS 
First Place 
RECALL,Quakertown Jr.-Sr. 


Pa. 


Fort Lee, N.J. 
Irving High, Tarry- 


High, Knoxville, 


High, Quakertown, 


SIX-YEAR HIGH SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 
HELIOS, Central High, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
First Place 
ARISTA, Brockport High, Brockport, N.Y. 
SPOKESMAN, Strong Vincent High, Erie, Pa. 
THE CLARKER, Abraham Clark High, Roselle, 
N.J. 
LA MEMORIA, West York High, York, Pa. 
SECATOGUE, Islip High, Islip, N.Y. 
Second Place 
THE HAMILTONIAN, Hamilton 
Hamiltion, Mass. 
SCRAPS, F. E. Bellows High, Mamaroneck, N.Y, 
HARBOR HILL LIGHT, Roselyn High, Roselyn, 
N.Y. 
KALENDS, Delaware 
School, Delhi, N.Y. 
Third Place 
STAGE COACH, Rye High, Rye, N.Y. 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 
Lincoln Junior High, 


High, South 


Academy and _ Central 


ABE’S ALBUM, A. Rock- 


ford, Il. 


First Place 
VIKING LOG, Paramount Junior High, Para- 
mount, Calif. 
JUNIOR REPUBLIC, 
High, Allentown, Pa. 
CENTRAL BOOSTER, 
lentown, Pa. 
SNOWDEN YEARBOOK, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
First Place 
ARGUS, Junior High No. 4, Trenton, N.J. 

THE LENAPEAN, Wayne Jr. High, Mountain 
View, N.J. 
THE COMET, 

Mich. 
ECHO, Gallagher Junior 
Fourth Place 
CLARKSON, Clark Jun. High, 
New York, N.Y. 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
PRINTED CLASSBOOKS 


Second Place 
RAUB SCHOOL NEWS, Raub Junior High, Al- 
lentown, Pa 


Harrison-Morton Junior 


Central Junior High, Al- 


High, 


Snowden Jr. 


Webber Junior High, Saginaw, 


High, Leominster, Mass. 


(P.S. 37 Bronx), 


Third Place 
METCALF ANNUAL, Metcalf Jr. 
Mass. 


High, Holyoke, 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 


Second Place 

YEARBOOK, Elkins Park Junior Elkins 
Park, Pa. 
THE KEY 
Plain, N.J. 
POVERELLO, St. 


Falls, N.Y. 


High, 


1950, Alfred Vail School, Morris 


Joseph's Academy, Niagara 
Third Place 
BERRIMEN EAGLE, P. S. 64, 
High, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Fourth Place 
STRAUS STANDARD, Straus Junior High, New 
York, N.Y. 

CRESTONIAN, Junior High, No. 79, Bronx, N.Y. 
PRIVATE CO-ED SCHOOLS 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
First Place 
WYOMING, Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, Pa. 
EXEUNT, Brooklyn Friends School, Brooklyn, 


N.Y. 
PENGUIN, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 
Second Place 
ADELPHIC, Adelphi Academy, 


Berriman Junior 


THE 
N.Y. 


Brooklyn, 


Third Place 
PIONEER, Ramaz High, New York, N.Y. 
PRIVATE CO-ED SCHOOLS 
PRINTED CLASSBOOKS 
First Place 
THE TORCH, University School, 
Conn, 


Bridgeport, 


PRIVATE CO-ED SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 


First Place 
SPARK, Park School of Buffalo, Snyder, N.Y. 


Second Place 


THE SENTRY, Stevens Hoboken Academy, Ho- 


boken, N.J. 
PRIVATE CO-ED SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED CLASSBOOKS 
Second Place 
TALISMAN, Greer School, Hope Farm, N.Y. 


BOYS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


First Place 
KAYDET, St. Thomas Military School, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
THE CHIMES, St. 
Latrobe, Pa. 
THE KARUX, The 


cersburg, Pa. 


Vincent Preparatory School, 


Mercersburg Academy, Mer- 


Medalist 


THE BOXWOOD, St. Frances Prep. School, 


The School Press Review 





Spring Grove, Pa. 
TIGER, St. Xavier High, Louisville, Ky. 

THE SKULLCAP, St. Fidelis Seminary, Herman, 
Pa. 
COYLE 
Mass. 
SERAPH, St. Bonaventure High and Minor Sem- 

inary, Sturtevant, Wisc. 
THE AUGUSTINIAN, Augustinian 
Staten Island, N.Y. 
THE FIR TREE, Woodberry 
Woodberry Forest, Va. 
THE TCRCH, Browne and Nichols School, 
bridge 38, Mass. 
THE CADET, Christian 
bany, N.Y. 
THE ANNUAL, 
Ont., Canada 
SKIRMISHER, 
Union, Va. 
MOUNT TOWER, Mt. St. 
more, Md. 


REVIEW 1950, Coyle High, Taunton, 


Academy, 


Forest School, 


Cam- 


Brothers Academy, Al- 


Regiopolis College, Kingston, 


Fork Union Mil. Academy, Fork 


Joseph High, Balti- 


Second Place 
THE ARENA, Canisius High, Buffalo, N.Y. 
THE HALIGOLUK, The Haverford School, Hav- 
erford, Pa. 
THE BRIEF, 
Conn. 
IGNATIAN, St. 
ADJUTANT, San 
Rafael, Calif. 


The Choate School, Wallingford, 


Cleveland, O. 
Academy, San 


Ignatius High, 
Rafael Milit. 


Third Place 
COLUMBIANA, Columbia Prep. School, New 
York, N.Y. 

BOYS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 
Medalist 

CRETINITE, Cretin High, St. Paul, Minn. 
HOOFPRRINTS, Woodrow Wilson High, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
First Place 
THE 1950 LOUGHLINITE, Bishop Loughlin Me- 
morial High, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ARCHWAY, Delbarton School, Morristown, N.J. 
THE EAGLE, Chaminade High, Dayton, O. 


GIRLS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
Medalist 
ELIZABETHAN, College of St. 
vent Station, N.J. 
REFLECTIONS, Vila 
Pa. 
1950 CLARISSIAN, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Elizabeth, Con- 


Maria Academy, Malvern, 


Institute of Notre Dame, 


First Place 
IN THE PINES, Academy of St. Joseph, 
wood, L.I., N.Y. 

THE BELLS, St. Mary of the Angels Academy, 
Haddonfield, N.J. 
LUMEN, Mount Saint 

well, N.J. 
ROSE LEAVES, The 
Y 


Brent- 


Dominic Academy, Cald- 


Knox School, Cooperstown, 


N.Y. 
CHEER, Academy of the Holy Names, Albany, 


N.Y. 
THE CHRONICLE, Hall 
dianapolis, Ind. 
MARYLAWN, Marylawn 
Orange, N.J 


ROS MARIS, Villa Madonna Academy, Covington, 


Tudor School, In- 


of the Oranges, South 


Ky. 
SACRED HEART AUDION, Sacred Hearts Acad- 
emy, Honolulu, Hawaii 


VINCENTIAN, St. Vincent Academy, Newark, 


Dominic Academy, Jersey City, 


N.J. 
DOMINCA, St. 
N.J 


MEMORIES, Sacred Heart Academy, Tampa, Fla. 

MARICOL, Sacred Heart of Mary Academy, New 
York, N.Y. 

PRECURSOR ANNUAL, St. John’s Villa Acad- 
emy, Cleveland Pl., Staten Island, N.Y. 

MERCYCREST, Mt. St. Mary Academy, 
River, Mass. 


Fall 


Second Place 

EPILOGUE, Sarah Dix Hamlin School, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

CHEZ NOUS, Notre Dame Convent School, New 
York, N.Y. 

THE SKETCH BOOK, 
Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 

THE KODAK, Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wisc. 
NOTRE DAME, Notre Dame High, Kingston, 
Ont., Canada 


Edgewood Park School, 


Third Place 
PINE NEEDLE, The Grier School, Tyrone, Pa. 
THE VENTURER, Miss Hewitt’s Classes, New 
York, N.Y. 
First Place (Supplement) 
Aquinas High, Chicago, III. 


GIRLS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 


been a Medalist 
re ANGELUS, Holy Angels Academy, Buffalo, 


TAQUIN, 


LANTHORN, Nazareth Academy, Rochester, N.Y. 


, First Place 
THE MARYGOLD, Nazareth 
dale, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ECHOES, Academy of the 
_ Spring, Md. 

THE ANGELINE, Sacred Heart Academy, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


Academy, Torres- 


Holy Names, Silver 


November, 1950 


Second Place 
SACRE COEUR, Sacred Heart 
boken, N.J. 
KA ALELE, St. Andrew’s Priory, Honolulu, T.H. 
Third Place 
Mary of the Spring, 


Ho- 


Academy, 


THE SIENA, St. 
Columbus, O. 
SENIOR COLLEGES 

PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 
Central State College, 


Academy, 


BRONZE 
Okla. 
THE CBLEISK, Southern Illinois University, Car- 

bondale, Il. 


BOOK, Edmond, 


First Place 
SAGAMORE, Southeast Missouri 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
THE MIRAGE, Trinity 
Texas 


State College, 


University, San Antonio, 
Second Place 
THE WAI-KUN, Midwestern University, 
Falls, Texas 


SENIOR COLLEGES 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 


First Place 
CASCADIAN, Cascade College, Portland, Ore. 
ICANN, Iona College, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
TRISKELE, Villa Madonna College, Covington, 


Wichita 


Ky. 
1950 TRINITY IVY, 
Conn, 


Trinity College, Hartford, 


SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 
ROSE LEAVES 1950, College of St. Rose, Albany, 
N.Y. 


First Place 

LA CAMPANA, Montclair State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, N.J. 

1950 BEAVER, Minot 
Minot, N. D. 

THE OAK, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 

THE WARBLER, Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston, Ill. 

THE CARANTOWAN, 
Mansfield, Pa. 


State Teachers College, 


State Teachers College, 
Second Place 
INDEX, Illinois State Normal Nor- 
mal, Ill. 
SAXIFRAGE, 
burg, Mass. 
RICOLED, Rhode 
Providence, R. 1. 
THE EFFESTECO, Farmington State Teachers 
College, Farmington, Maine 
Third Place 
THE CONNING TOWER, Plymouth Teachers Col- 
lege, Plymouth, N. H. 


SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 
First Place 
ELMS, New York State College for Teachers, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 


University, 


Fitchburg Teachers College, Fitch- 


Island College of Education, 


Second Place 
MEMORABILIA, Newark State Teachers College, 
Newark, N.J. 
THE 1950 MASSASOIT, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass. 
PERUVIAN, Peru State College, 
Third Place 
DIAL, Framingham State Teachers College, Fram- 
ingham, Mass. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 
PRINTED YEARBOOK 
Medalist 
SAMPLER, Sullins College, Bristol, Va. 
DAR-U-GAR, Compton College, Compton, Calif. 
First Place 
THE GRASSBURR, Tarleton State College, Steph- 
enville, Tex. 
LA REATA, Glendale College, Glendale, Calif. 
TEQUESQUITE, Riverside College, Riverside, Cal. 
SCROLL, Bethel Woman’s College, Hopkinsville, 


Nebr. 


Peru, 


THE STATEMENT, Institute of Applied Arts and 
Sciences, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Second Place 
PATRIN, Santa Rosa Junior College, 
Calif. 
THE PELICAN, The Packer Collegiate Institute, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 


Women’s 


Santa Rosa, 


SKYLINE, 


Colo. 


Colorado College, Denver, 
First Place 
SAGA, Beach City College, 
Calif. 
ST. REGIAN, 
N.Y. 
SAGA, Bergen Junior College, Teaneck, N.J. 
THE CONCORDIAN, Concordia Collegiate Insti- 
tute, Bronxville, N.Y. 
Second Place 
EL PAISANO, Monterey Peninsula College, Mon- 
terey, Calif. 


Long Long Beach, 


Paul Smith’s College, Paul Smiths, 


THE TOWER, York Junior College, York, Pa. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
Medalist 
TECHNICIAN, Chicago Vocational 
eago, Ill. 


School, Chi- 
First Place 
STEEL, Murrell Dobbins 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Second Place 
WILCOX TECH-ANNUAL, Horace C. 
Tech School, Meriden, Conn. 
THE CRAFTSMAN, Boston Trade 
Roxbury, Mass. 


FLAME AND 


tional Tech 


Voca- 


Wilcox 
High School, 


Third Place 
GOLD, Machine 
York, N.Y. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
PRINTED CLASSBOOKS 
First Place 
ARTISAN (January), Samuel Gompers Vocational 
and Technical High School, New York, N.Y. 
ARTISAN (June), Samuel Gompers Vocational 
and Technical High School, New York, N.Y. 


Second Place 
MANNEQUIN (January), Sarah J. Hale 
tional High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
MANNEQUIN (iJune), Sarah J. Hale Vocational 
High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
TECHNICIAN, Pulaski Vocational and Technical 
High School, Bayonne, N.J. 
Third Place 
MID CENTURY TRADESMEN, Patterson Voca- 
tional and Technical High School, Paterson, N.J. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 
ARTISAN, San Antonio Vocational and Technical 
School, San Antonio, Tex. 
Second Place 
THE PRIMER, Yorkville Vocational High, New 
York, N.Y. 
THE WAVOHIAN, Washington Vocational School, 
Washington, D.C. 
Third Place 
FIDELITAS, State University—-N. Y. State Agric. 
and Tech. Institute, Delhi, N.Y. 

TRIANGLE, Cass Technical High, Detroit, Mich. 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
LITHOGRAPHED CLASSBOOKS 
Third Place 


SOUVENIR, Jane Addams Voc. High, New York, 
N.Y. 


BLUE 
School, 


AND 


and Metal High 
New : 


Voca- 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
PRINTED ANNUAL MAGAZINE 
First Place 
THE BUSY BEE OF 33, P. S. 33, Queens, Queens 
Village, N.Y. 


PRINTED YEARBOOK 


Second Place 
RAMAZ SCROLL, Ramaz School, New York, N.Y. 


LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 


First Place 
— PIONEER, Milltown Public School, Milltown, 
J 


MONITOR, Public School No. 3, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Third Place 
THE VOICE OF 191, P. S. 191, 
Park, N.Y. 
THE RUGBY ROCKET, 
lyn, N.Y. 
ROOSEVELT REVIEW, Roosevelt School, Union 
City, N.J. 


Queens, Floral 


Public School 244, Brook- 


Fourth Place 
THE AMERSFORT, Public School No. 119, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 
OCTO-SEPTO, Municipal 
Rutherford, N.J. 


Square School, East 


LITHOGRAPHED CLASSBOOKS 
Third Place 
MID-CENTURY MEMORIES, 
Ridgefield Park, N.J. 
MIMEOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 
Second Place 
THE SEARCHLIGHT, B. K. Bruce School, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
JUNIOR PIRATES LOG, 
Dayton, Ore. 


CAMP YEARBOOKS—PRINTED 


Medalist 
The Androscoggin 


Roosevelt School, 


Dayton Grade School, 


THE ANDROLOG, 
Wayne, Maine 


Camps, 


Second Place 
KENNEBECAMPER, Kennebec Camps, 
phia, Pa. 


Philadel- 


A new monthly publication of interest 
to the trade and to Advisers is Offset Dupli- 
cator Review. It is published at 505 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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With the Press Associations 
(Continued from Page 5) 


tographer, who urged the editors to “Be 
original—dare to try new things in the 
yearbook”, and Stewart Harral, OU di- 
rector of public relations. Dr. W. J. Bell 
of the journalism staff arranged the pro- 
gram and Dr. John R. Whittaker, pro- 
fessor of journalism, presented the 1950 
yearbook awards at the final session. 


SOUTH CAROLINA’S District II of 
the SCSPA met at Graniteville High School 
on October 12 with 200 students from 32 
schools in attendance. The principal address 
was delivered by Reid Montgomery, Di- 
rector of the SCSPA. This was followed by 
a series of discussion periods led by the ed- 
itors, Advisers and local newspaper men. 
The meeting concluded with a social hour 
at the Gregg Park Civic 
Graniteville. 


Center in 


YORK -ADAMS _sRe- 
gional Press Group started its 22nd year 


Pennsylvania’s 


with the annual conference at the Dallas- 
town High School on October 16. With an 
attendance of over 400 editors and Ad- 
visers from 25 schools, and a visiting dele- 
gation from the nearby Lancaster High 
School, this marked the 32nd meeting of 
the organization. J. Kenneth Snyder of 
York, was re-elected President with N. 
Louise Ramer, Gettysburg High, Vice- 
President, Mary Farling of Red Lion High, 
Secretary, and Wilbur F. Zimmerman, Man- 
chester High, Treasurer. 

Robert Aura Smith of The New York 
Times delivered the principal address at the 
general session, followed by sectional meet- 
ings on a variety of topics in the newspaper 
and yearbook field by Advisers and mem- 
bers of the press of the locality. A banquet 
and dance concluded the one-day session. 

The next conference will be held in Oc- 
tober, 1951, at York Catholic High School. 


Speaking on “Our Struggle For Sur- 
vival,” William L. Shirer, author and radio 
commentator, was the highlight of the 29th 
annual convention of the INDIANA 
HIGH SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION held at Franklin College on Oc- 
tober 27 and 28. 

Over 400 student staffers and advisers 
convened on Friday morning at the found- 
ing institution to begin a full round of elec- 
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tion “campaigning”, panel discussions, re- 
creational and social activities, convocations 
and classes. 

The class program was expanded to 21 
sessions on Friday afternoon, with two long 
periods for advisers. Classes featured out- 
standing Indiana newspaper men and 
women, plus some of the most experienced 
high school publications directors. Classes 
in using television in the school, in offset 
printing, in radio news, and in public rela- 
tions were added to the usual pattern of 
classroom subjects. 


The Indiana advisers also sponsored the 
sectional meeting of publications directors 
and journalism teachers at the Indianapolis 
convention of the Indiana State Teachers 
“Does the Community Know 
Your Schools?” was the theme for a panel 
made up of Borden Purcell, Indiana State 


Association. 


Teachers Association director of placement 
and field service; E. S. Caster, superinten- 
dent of schools at Rochester, Indiana; Ralph 
Becker, superintendent of schools at Evans- 
ville, Indiana, and Evelyn Seward, member 
of the faculty of Columbus (Ind.) High 
School. Moderator was Ben Ervin, vice- 
president of IHSPA and director of publi- 
cations at University School, Bloomington. 


This year’s program was arranged by the 
executive board which consists of a panel of 
officers from both the adviser and student 
divisions. Student officers are: Tom Sargent, 
Central of Muncie, president; Patsy Flynn, 
Jefferson of Lafayette, vice-president; Lor- 
etta Cogill, Southport, secretary; and Alice 
VanOsdol, Peru, executive board member. 
Officers of the Advisers’ Division are: Ann 
Arnold, Peru, president; Ben Ervin, Uni- 
versity of Bloomington, vice-president; Ione 
Colligan, North Side of Fort Wayne, sec- 
retary; and Helen Hinshaw, Hobart, execu- 
tive board member. Harvey C. Jacobs, head 
of the journalism department of Franklin 
College, is executive secretary for both 
divisions. 


Coming Events 
(Continued from Page 5) 


Conference, Lone Star Division, Austin, 
Texas. 

10-11 May—lInterscholastic League Press 
Conference, Big City Division, Ft. Worth, 


Texas. 





May (No date given)—Central New 
York State School Press Association, Rich- 


field Springs, New York, Central School. 
May (No date given)—Annual Conven- 


tion, Georgia Scholastic Press Association, 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism:, 
University of Georgia, Athens. 

Spring, 1951, date undecided—Ar aual 
meeting, Arkansas High School Press Asso- 
ciation, Little Rock. 





Journalism Students Help 
On Public Relations Jobs 


Journalism students at the Baltimore City 
College have undertaken the publication of 
two periodicals at the request of the prin- 
cipal, Dr. Chester H. Katenkamp. Besides 
The Greenbag, school annual, and The Col- 
legian, student weekly newspaper, they have 
produced several numbers of the Faculty 
News Letter, a monthly house organ; and 
The Tower Chronicle, an alumni magazine 
to appear at least four times during each 
scholastic year. 

In addition to three journalism groups, 
members of accelerated and enrichment 
classes are spending their prep or study 
periods in the journalism room for the pur- 
pose of learning the principles of writing for 
print and serving the Baltimore City Col- 
lege through contributions to the Collegian 
News Bureau, which is responsible for good 
public relations through the local newspapers 
and radio and television stations. Contribu- 
tions are of copy, art, and photographs. 

James C. Leonhart is director of journal- 
ism at the Baltimore City College, assisted 
by Bertha Kelly, art adviser; Rosalie M. Lep- 
hardt, photography adviser; and Walter M. 
Linthicum, business adviser, and by William 
Ruppert, February class, Daniel Sax, June 
class, editors, and Malcolm Golden, June 
class, managing editor, 1951 Greenbag. 
The editor of The Collegian is Peter Tasch 
of the February class. 


Sigmund J. Sluszka, formerly Adviser to 
The Chieftain, Sewanhaka High School, 
Floral Park, L. I., N. Y., has just received 
his Ph. D. in Literature from the University 
of Ottawa. Dr. Sluszka wrote “Queen Har- 
riet in History and Legend” for his dis- 
sertation. Known as the Joan of Arc of 
Poland, she was Queen of Poland and Li- 
thuania from 1374 to 1399. 
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‘Nora Payne Hill Case’ 
Becomes Matter of Fact 


“The Nora Payne Hill Case” is the title 
of an article in the September NEA 
Journal summarizing the progress of Mrs. 
Hill’s appeal for the exemption of her sum- 
mer school expenses from her Federal In- 
come Tax and commenting on the present 
status of the case. As readers of the Re- 
yew, previous articles noted her various 
appeals and announced the decision in her 
favor by the Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals. In 1921, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue stated that summer school expenses 
were personal and not deductible but it was 
not until 1940 that teachers incomes were 
subject to the federal income tax. From 
1942 through 1945 letters were filed with 
the Commissioner of Internal Reveune 
urging a change in the 1921 ruling. Sena- 
tor Pepper introduced a bill in Congress to 
make teachers’ summer school expenses de- 
ductible but Congress decided the present 
law covering “necessary business expense” 
covered the item. They believed, also, that 
if a favorable ruling could not be obtained 
from the proper authorities, relief could be 
secured through court action. Mrs. Hill’s 
case began when she sought a deduction for 
her expenses while studying at Columbia 
University in the summer of 1945. A Wash- 
ing law firm represented Mrs. Hill without 
cost and the court and other costs were 
shared by the NEA and the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association. At the first hearing in 
the U. S. Tax Court, the decision of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue was upheld. 
Upon her appeal to the Fourth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, decision in her favor 
was issued on May 21, 1950. It is pointed 
out in the article that the Court ruled only 
on Mrs. Hill’s case. The decision of the 
Court has not become the policy or inter- 
pretation of the law by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. It does, however, set a 
precedent to which reterence may be made 


by others who apply for deductions under 


the same conditions. 


Danville High Press Club 
Stages Unique Sales Stunt 


High School Day at Herman’s Depart- 
ment Store in Danville, Va., an annual af- 
fair sponsored by the Press Club of the 
local George Washington High School, nets 
a neat profit to the store, a tidy sum for 


the club’s treasury and a wealth of experi- 


ence to the boys and girls who participate 
in thr event. 

Last May 6, the tenth annual High 
School Day saw 93 GW students as execu- 
tives, salespeople and hostesses in the store. 
They were spread over all the departments 
performing the normal functions of the 
sales personnel. 

The day started off with a radio program 
written by two of the students and broad- 
cast over a local station. Preparations for 
the “Day” included advertising handbills 
which were placed in all packages issuing 
from the store during the previous week. 

The Press Club receives a percentage of 
the sales for the day for its organization, 
management and services. 

The event was duly publicized through 
the Chatterbox, the school newspaper which 
carries stories of the forthcoming “Day,” 
illustrations of modeling and selling, and 
suggestions for appropriate purchases for 
the subsequent Mother’s Day. 


World Agreement To Abolish 
Duties on Publications 
Books, 


scripts, music scores, maps, charts and travel 
literature will enjoy duty-free entry under- 
an international agreement which Unesco is 


newspapers, magazines, manu- 


sponsoring as a means of reducing barriers 
to world trade in educational, scientific and 
cultural materials. The text of the conven- 
tion was approved by Unesco’s 59 Member 
States at the recent General Conference of 
the Organization in Florence. 

The agreement is designed to restore to 
these materials the benefits of free trade 
which they enjoyed throughout most of the 
world before 1914. The two World Wars 
led to the erection of tariff and other trade 
barriers which have greatly hampered the 
free flow of information. Books have been 
particularly affected, since more than fifty 
countries today impose customs duties, li- 
cense systems, postal taxes and other re- 
strictions on their international circulation. 


Governments signing the “Agreement on 
the Importation of Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Materials” will abolish duties 
on books, newspapers, and periodicals of all 
kinds; on manuscripts, including typescripts; 
on music in manuscript or printed form; 
and on travel posters and travel literature, 
such as pamphlets, guides, time-tables and 
leaflets. 

At the same time, governments will grant 
foreign currency for books and other pub- 
lications for public libraries. A special article 


provides for the duty-free entry of all books 
and other educational material for the blind. 


The Advisers Association Bulletin came 
out in a new format with its October num- 
ber. It is now 16 pages of offset and meas- 
ures 542 x8'% inches. The present style 
permits the carrying of more copy, combines 
the textual matter with Col. Adamson’s 
Book Reviews, and is handier for reading 
and filing purposes. 


The nation’s three journalism teaching 
groups have been merged into one, accord- 
ing to Edpress News. The three groups, 
American Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism, Association of Accredited Schools 
and Departments of Journalism, and Amer- 
ican Society of Journalism School Admin- 
istrators, have become the Association for 
Education in Journalism. 





Features of the Month 
(Continued from Page 10) 


can’t hold an interesting conversation, you 
lose interest in him—but fast.” 

Alicia: “A boy who has nothing but good 
looks will never get anywhere with girls. He 
must prove himself an interesting date.” 

“What type of date do you enjoy most?” 

Barbara: “Contrary to opinion, not all 
girls care to be taken on expensive dates. I 
enjoy a Sunday afternoon at the park just 
as much as a Saturday night at a dance.” 

Reginia: “Sports are my meat and I’d 
rather go to a baseball game or a bowling 
match than anywhere else.” 

Ellie: “I guess any date is enjoyable if 
you’re with the right boy.” 

“What’s your opinion of a blind date?” 

Reginia: “I can’t see why girls shudder 
at the thought of them. Every one of my 
blind dates turned out to be a great suc- 
cess. I’ve met many grand fellows on blind 
dates.” 

Ellie: “My only fear is that the boy may 
be a real ‘dud’.” 

“If it is not late at night, and your date 
lives far from you, do you think that he 
should take you to your door?” 

Ellie: “I can’t see why a boy should have 
to go out of his way, unless he plans to stay 
for a while. Otherwise, I think that the 
girl should be able to return by herself.” 

Alicia: “If a boy makes a date with a 
girl, and if he likes her at all, he should 
both call for her and bring her back home, 
no matter how far away he lives.” 


The Eastside Criterion 
Eastside High School 


Paterson, New Jersey 





ANNOUNCING the 
27th Annual Contest 


for Newspapers and Magazines 


Deadlines: Newspapers January 10, 1951 
Elementary Publications January 10, 1951 
Magazines February 1, 1951 


Official Announcements and Entry Forms will be mailed to all schools on or about December 1, 1951. 


27th Annual Convention 


for Advisers and Staff Members 
March 8-9-10, 1951 


Official Announcements and Registration Forms will be mailed to all schools on or about Janu- 
ary 5, 1951. 

Members are requested to check with their local Post Offices if the Announcements do not arrive 
within a reasonable time, to notify the CSPA of failures to receive notices, and to request additional 
forms in ample time to meet all deadlines. 


For additional information, write: 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 
Official Style Book, 20c (30c). 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c each, 6 for 25c. 
School Newspaper Fundamentals, 35¢ (50c). 
Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated Publications, 35¢ (50c). 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 
CSPA Membership Pins, gold filled, for individual wear, $1.00. (Adviser’s permission required) . 
Electro of CSPA Insignia (for masthead of printed papers), 60c. 
Mimeo inset of CSPA Insignia (for masthead of duplicated papers), 15c. 
Critical Analysis of Publications, (not to be confused with Contest rating—available at all times). 


Newspapers and Magazines, $2.00. Yearbooks, $2.50. 


Available on writing:— 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 








